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There is nothing with which we can compare the Audograph. It is so far in advance 
of all other dictating machines, soundwriters and similar equipment . + so entirely 
different in principle and performance . . . that we can use very literally that famous 
phrase “must be seen to be appreciated.” This is indeed the business machine of today 
and tomorrow . .. an achievement of the Gray Engineering and Research Departments 
that have contributed so much to technical development in the field of electronics. Best 
of all, the Audograph is not something you must “patiently wait for.” Just call the Atwell 
Co., Audograph Distributors, at Hartford 6-2554, New Haven 8-3650, Bridgeport 3-9149 
or Springfield 3-6419 and ask for a demonstration right now. 
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HAVE YOU CUT 
YOUR INSURANCE BILLS BY 1/5th? 


Your answers to these questions may show you the 
way to reduced insurance costs. 


Q. 1 — Have you received dividends on premiums at 
policy renewal time? The answer is “yes” if you have 
been insured under the Liberty Mutual plan. Direct dealing 
with responsible policyholders enables us to keep losses and 
expenses at a minimum. We have always returned substan- 
tial dividends to policyholders. 


Q. 2 — How complete is your loss prevention pro- 
gram? Here’s the answer if you are insured by Liberty 
Mutual, leading writer of compensation insurance in Con- 
necticut — and nationwide. Our staff of specialists in loss 
prevention, industrial hygiene and other allied fields offer 
you 30 basic services. These services are fitted into a custom- 
made plan to meet the particular needs of your plant. 


Q. 3— How are your claims handled? Under the 
Liberty Mutual plan, our own claims staff works with you 
to control your losses. Prompt, skillful handling of claims 
results on the average in lower medical costs and shorter 
disability than the average for all other insurance companies. 


Q. 4 — Have you had your entire insurance program 





177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 51106 
54 Church Street — Hartford 1, Tel. 77131 


65 Whitney Avenve — New Haven 10, Tel. 73541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 47323 
And in 99 Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


[ 


checked within the last year? If you haven’t, why not 
have Liberty Mutual make a free analysis of your policies? 
We'll also give you an estimate of the saving you could have 
enjoyed under our plan. There’s no obligation. For if we can’t 
show you how you could have reduced your losses... 
secured better coverage...or cut down your costs — we 
won’t ask you to buy. Write, telephone or visit your 
nearest Liberty Mutual office listed below. 
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* We work to keep you safe * 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 35368 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 
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(LIMINATE FUEL 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 





You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


not 

ies? Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
ie Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 


_ requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 





ERIENDLY INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Basic Function of 


MODERN MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


* 


Proving the important point that only by greater production 
at lower cost can come higher wages, job security and oppor- 
tunity, is a true challenge to the best in both management 
and labor today. 

Several New England manufacturers in the textile-and metal 
working industries have successfully coped with this problem 
by employing ‘‘Joe”’ Callahan. Production was greatly in- 
creased and factory unit costs materially reduced by his 
method of salvaging production waste of manpower and 
material. These tested experiences and results are available 
to you to develop greater efficiency in production that will 
enable you to successfully meet competition. 

WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT THE TESTED METH- 


ODS THAT PRODUCE MORE FROM MEN, MACHINES AND MATE- 
RIALS. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


MODERN MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Joseph J. Callahan 


280 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York Lexington 2-2671 








By Epwarp INGRAHAM, President 


N the first of a series of advertising blasts against the 

alleged “Taft-Hartley anti-labor program,” the Wash- 

ington office of the American Federation of Labor at- 
tempts to shock the public into the belief that both the 
Hartley Bill, already passed, and the more moderate Taft 
measure in the Senate represent the first step toward 
totalitarianism because they would “impose hampering re- 
strictions and lay down strait-jacketing rules.” This first ad 
of the alleged $114 million advertising campaign to pre- 
vent passage of either bill, which would correct present 
inequities in labor-management relationships, starts off 
with a headline everyone can applaud. But after the laud- 
able headline—“A Free America Cannot Exist Without 
Free Labor’—the copy combines truth, irrelevant to the 
subject, with half-truth and sheer bombast designed to 
scare the public into opposing any semblance of control 
over any form of labor racketeering. 


In brief, the advertising message declares the Taft- 
Hartley program was “designed to destroy labor by power- 
ful reactionary interests” and is an “open invitation to 
national disaster.” It further injects the Communist scare, 
recently made so powerfully articulate by President Tru- 
man and J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI, by stating that che 
passage of the proposed legislation “would surely bring 
chaos, disorder and oppression to America—would recruit 
more people into the ranks of those opposed to the Amer- 
ican way of life than the Communist Party itself could 
ever hope to deliver.” By declaring, “only reactionary 
Fascists would ever consider any bill which makes free- 
men work against their will,” the A. F. of L. message 
subtly infers that the Taft-Hartley bills would reward 
labor with the shackles of slavery. 


The statement expands on some truths about the con- 
tribution of free labor during the war, and then proceeds 
to blast “stupid and vindictive men who are . . . per- 
mitting and abetting the ruin of the free labor system that 
has made us great and at a time when every one 
of us knows that our every moment should be utilized, not 
by internal strife, but an honest effort to produce more 
and more goods to meet the dire needs of all people.” 


You were right, Mr. Green, when you presumably 
O.K.'d the statement that “the free labor system has made 
us great” . and that “everyone knows that our 
every moment should be utilized, not by internal strife, but 
by an honest effort to produce more goods to meet the 
dire needs of all people.” Instead of enslaving labor and 
stirring up strife as your advertising message alleges, both 
the Hartley and Taft measures seek, in our opinion, to re- 
move the shackles of slavery which you and a small group 
of national and international labor leaders have already 
fastened upon some 14 million working men of this coun- 
try with the aid of a group of government administrators 
and politicians who perverted the intent of the Wagner 


Now’s the Time for Action 
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Labor Relations Act to strengthen your power and theirs 
over the economic life of this country. Instead of promot- 
ing strife like that which you and your associates in the 
national and international labor movement have fostered in 
recent years to cause a ghastly national economic loss run- 
ning into billions and genuine hardship to American work- 
ers and injustice to the starving people of other lands, the 
Hartley-Taft measures would provide an orderly pattern 
of procedure in collective bargaining that any honest labor 
leader or employer should welcome as a well-marked road 
to labor peace and greater productivity. 


Let us analyze the Hartley measure which passed the 
House recently by such an overwhelming majority. Because 
most of the labor-management difficulties since the passage 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act have arisen as a result 
of the administration of the Act, wherein the National 
Labor Relations Board was permitted to be both prosecu- 
tor and judge, the Hartley Bill provides for an administra- 
tor who would initiate and investigate cases to present to 
a new three-man Labor Management Board which would 
act as judge. Is this strictly American-style judicial method 
a threat to free labor willing to abide by civilized rules of 
collective bargaining? 

The “closed shop” contract, in which the employer 
agrees to hire only workers approved by the union, is pro- 
hibited, but permission is given for the signing of a union 
shop contract if the employer agrees and a majority of the 
employees favor it by secret ballot. However, unions are 
prohibited from striking for a union shop agreement. Is it 
a crime or an injustice to protect American workers and 
those who furnish the leadership and capital to create and 
maintain jobs against the few who have misused the 
monopolistic powers inherent in the closed shop? 


Industry-wide bargaining, the result of which has been 
to shut off the nation’s coal and steel supply as well as rail 
and ship transportation and long distance telephone serv- 
ice, would be prohibited by the bill, except by competing 
employers of 100 or less with plants not more than 50 
miles apart. The bill also provides that no union can be 
certified if any officer is a member of the Communist party 
or is following the “party line.” In the light of the un- 
bridled racketeering practices of certain labor leaders in 
the recent past, and the avowed purpose of the Communist 
party to overthrow our form of government, can these pro- 

(Continued on page 30) 





SALES COMPENSATION 


A Vital Sales Management Tool 


By JAMES C. OLSON, Partuer, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Business Surveys, Management Counsel 
New York—Chicago—Los Angeles 


THIS MASTERFUL STUDY of the potentialities, 
problems and pitfalls of sales compensation was pre- 
sented in an address before the Sales Executives Club 
luncheon meeting on October 8, 1946. So great is 
the interest in this subject that every available space 
in the Hotel Roosevelt’s main dining room was filled 
with New York’s top sales executives, and standees 
lined the walls. 


I. Sales Compensation’s Function 
in Sales Management 
S= years ago a sales executive needed to be only a 


star personal salesman. He was selected because he our 

performed his salesmen associates in terms of orders 
written. Once selected as the sales executive, he got per- 
formance out of his men by continuing to do a personal 
selling job, by selling business the salesmen had failed to 
sell and by inspirational leadership. 

While personal selling is still an important part of the 
sales executive's job, sales executives are selected today 
principally for their ability to multiply themselves through 
others. Doing this requires a knowledge of the science 
of sales management, an ability to utilize the fourteen Too's 
of Sales Management listed opposite. 

In our book, skill in the devising and wielding of these 
fourteen sales management tools is the science of sales 
management. 

Sales compensation is one of these fourteen. It is placed 
last on the list because many of the tools above it must be 
established before a sound sales compensation plan can be 
conceived, This last and very vital tool—Sales Compensa- 
tion—should be so set up that it facilitates the utilization of 
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other tools. If the sales compensation plan is so designed 
that a unanimity of interest exists between sales manage- 
ment and salesmen—so that salesmen want to do the things 
that sales management wants done—the task of sales 
management becomes much easier. 

In the course of our work we spend considerable time 
in the field with salesmen. I am sure each of you has 
heard the following comments from sales personnel when 
the sales compensation plan has failed to provide that sales 
management and salesmen see eye to eye. 

“I work on straight commission and pay my own ex- 
penses. I'll work the territory as I please.” 

“I get no more selling this tough item than that easy 
one. Why should I break my neck selling the long profit 
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item or the close out item for the company? They haven't 
cut me in.” 

“I drive 60,000 miles a year. I believe in calling on 
my customers whenever they want me, and besides at 6 
cents per mile, I make some nice dough on the car.” 

You men can think of many more comments like these. 
It becomes obvious, then, that a sales compensation plan 

—is not merely a method of enabling salesmen to earn 

a living; 

—when improperly designed, not only fails to get the 

desired job done, but becomes detrimental; and 

—is a vital sales management tool which should be 

designed to inspire the salesman to carry out the 
programs and policies, and aid in the achievement 
of sales management's objectives. 


ll. Current Needs for Reappraisal 
Why reappraise your plan? 
In many businesses today there is the need to make a 


careful reappraisal of the sales compensation plan in effect. 
This need stems from three major conditions: 


WHY REAPPRAISE YOUR PLAN ? 
© Changes inthe Business 


© Desire for Reduced Selling Costs 


__ @ Distortion in Salesmens Incomes 


BOOT + ALLEN © MamitTON 
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1. Changes in the Business 


In our work with client companies we have found some 
shocking sales compensation situations. A surprising num- 
ber of companies have no carefully formulated plan. In 
some cases plans in use today are the same in principle as 
at the turn of the century. Many companies have plans 
20 or more years old. Relatively few sales compensation 
plans have been overhauled since the 30's. 

Time works changes in the character of a business. Its 
product line, objectives, programs, sales management policy 
and sales territories change. Its capacity may have in- 
creased. More volume may be moving through the same 
outlets. Emphasis has possibly shifted from getting busi- 
ness to holding business. 

Unless you have reappraised your plan recently, it is 
probably out of step with the present needs of your busi- 
ness. During the period of lush war business, this was of 
little consequence. It may well cause serious consequences 
in the future. 


2. Desire for Reduced Selling Cost 

During the two decades between World Wars I and II, 
American industry's cost emphasis was directed primarily 
toward reducing unit manufacturing costs. Behind this 


drive was the American philosophy that lower costs trans- 
lated into lower unit prices would result in an ever-expand- 
ing market. To accomplish this objective industry em- 
ployed motion study, methods analysis, work simplifica- 
tion and other mass production techniques. 

In cases where these techniques were unfairly or im- 
properly applied and this work poorly done, a reaction— 
culminating just prior to World War II in a great increase 
in trade and industrial unionism—took place. This trend 
carried through the war years and has grown stronger in 
the reconversion period. As a result of this and other con- 
tributing factors, wage costs per unit of production have 
increased more than 50% since 1939. 

What does all of this mean to you as a sales executive? 
What is its relation to sales compensation? It means that 
instead of looking forward to pre-war manufacturing costs 
and prices, you must expect that unit prices will at best 
stay at or near present levels. Although an increase in 
worker productivity is expected by many, it means that 
for some time to come the manufacturing side of industry 
will be busy recouping its lost ground. It means that top 
management is going to be looking to other areas for re- 
ductions in cost. The sales division will not escape. We 
heard a great deal of this kind of talk during the depression 
of the 30’s when such titles as “Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much” appeared. As we complete our transition to 
a buyers’ market, you as sales executives must be prepared 
for a recurrence of the request for lower selling expense. 

You sales executives, whether responsible for the sales 
program of a manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, should 
study your entire distribution program with the objective 
of devising more economical plans now, before sales prob- 
lems become too pressing, and a bad profit performance 
forces you to do so. Because the compensation of the 
direct sales force is a major item in the distribution expense 
of many companies, the plan by which it is paid should 
be carefully reappraised to see if reductions in unit direct 
selling cost can be achieved on a sound basis. Even if 
reductions are impossible the same reappraisal should as- 
sure that the direct selling job is being done as economi- 
cally as possible. 


3. Distortions in Salesmen’s Incomes 


The war caused a number of distortions in sales com- 
pensation. In some instances these distortions have been 
to the high side, in others to the low. 

I have in mind the experience of a company in the cos- 
metic field. Its salesmen were earning $15,000 to $25,000 
pre-war. They were paid on a commission plan which had 
no ceiling. The company’s volume increased sharply under 
war time demands. Individual incomes skyrocketed to the 
$25,000 to $40,000 range. During the time that the Salary 
Stabilization Unit was in operation some of these men 
made more than the sales executives and the president 
of the company. Moreover, they did not need to work hard 
doing it. Customers were crying for additional allocations. 

A textile manufacturer represents the converse of this 
picture. During the war this company was converted to 
items not in its peace time line. The government took its 
entire output. Salesmen were transferred to other work. 
Now the company is back in peace time production, but has 
had tremendous difficulties reconverting, with the results 
that (1) they are producing at only a fraction of capacity 
and (2) salesmen put back on the pre-war salary and bonus 
plan with some moderate adjustment are making less than 
in good pre-war years. 
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Further distortions in salesmen’s incomes stem from the 
45% increase in consumer prices since 1939 and the fact 
that unless there have been proportional increases in pay, 
the salesmen are taking home less purchasing power than 
formerly. 

These three things, 

1. Changes in the business; 

2. Desire for reduced sales cost; and 

3. Distortions in salesmen’s income, 
attest to the need to reapparise many sales compensation 
plans. 


lll. Problems of Revision 


If your reappraisal of your sales compensation plan indi- 
cates need for revision, you face some difficult problems in 
making that revision. You always have a delicate problem 
when you are working on a plan which affects the take 
home pay of salesmen. Today you have to make this re- 
vision—you have to strive to reduce or hold your direct 
unit selling costs in line, in the face of three major factors 
tending in the Opposite direction and threatening to defeat 
your objectives: 








PROBLEMS OF REVISION 


/ Requirement for Increased 
Sales Effectiveness 


Z Requirement to Hold and 
Attract Sales Personnel 


3 Unionization 
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1. Requirement for Increased Sales Effectiveness 


Many sales executives tell us that they have no problem 
in selling the present production of their factories. In 
1937 or 1938, just a year or two prior to the war, however, 
many companies had problems of too much capacity. Dur- 
ing the war new plants were built and the capacities of 
existing plants increased. 

At some point in the future we will again be in a highly 
competitive market. We are now, in some commodities, 
such as cigarettes. The current New York truck strike and 
the temporary shortages it has occasioned remind us of the 
lines we stood in and the conniving we did to get cigarettes 
without standing in line just a year ago. There have been 
plenty of the better known brands available for the past 
several months. Sales and advertising pressure is being 
applied again to sell them. 

The same transition will occur on other “hard to get,” 
“easy to sell” items such as—nylon hose, white shirts, radio 
sets, refrigerators, suits, automobiles, copper, steel, and even 
building materials. All of these and others will be plentiful 
in varying periods of time. When we reach this point on 
item after item more salesmen will be required and each 
individual salesman and each retail outlet must sell a larger 
volume than pre-war to utilize our increased capacity. 


There has been little real selling effort required of many 
salesmen for the past seven years. We know that much of 
the experienced sales personnel has grown soft. Men who 
have entered the field in many lines since 1939 have never 
known aggressive, competitive selling. 

You men—as sales executives—have the job of in- 
spiring this sales personnel into going to work and becom- 
ing an effective selling team. Doing this when your sales- 
men in many instances have been paid well for doing little, 
motivates against revising a sales compensation plan so as 
to achieve lower unit direct selling costs. 


2. Requirements to Hold and Attract Sales Per- 
sonnel 


There will be a scarcity of sales talent in the near future. 
During the war years young men did not enter the selling 
field. Experienced salesmen were transferred to other work. 
Some of them liked it better. 

Interest in sales work is at a low ebb. Salesmen and 
sales techniques have been off stage for several years. En- 
gineers and production men have occupied the center of 
the stage during the war and the first part of the reconver- 
sion period. 

The net result of this is the creation of a problem in 
attracting new talent to the sales field. A recent survey 
among students at the School of Commerce of New York 
University revealed only one student interested in field or 
personal selling. 

You sales executives have always had the problem of 
selecting men who can sell. Shortly you will be fighting to 
hold the more capable men on your present force and to 
attract new ones. 

Doing this requires a sales compensation plan, attrac- 
tive in terms of incentive. This requirement makes main- 
taining present or achieving lower direct selling costs 


difficult. 


3. Unionization 


I referred a few moments ago to the wave of unioniza- 
tion resulting from inequities in the handling of manufac- 
turing workers. Unions now have the manufacturing side 
or business widely organized. They have made substantial 
progress in organizing office workers. They are beginning 
to organize sales and distribution personnel. 

The unionization of salesmen has developed two clear- 
cut patterns to date. 

The first of these is the selection of companies and in- 
dustries where the unions are well established in other 
divisions of the company. An example of this is the alco- 
holic beverage industry. Distillery workers are well or- 
ganized and salesmen’s unions have gained substantial 
membership among liquor salesmen. Right here in New 
York City the salesmen of both manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors are union men. 

The second clear-cut pattern is the organization of sales- 
men most of whose customers are union members. An 
example of this is the unionization of industrial life insur- 
ance salesmen. The fact that they sell largely to union 
members has been utilized to facilitate unionization. This 
condition has been a factor in unionizing the driver-delivery 
type of salesman also. 

In the last few days I have refreshed my mind on union 
contracts. I should like to read to you a few excerpts from 
one covering salesmen. 

“The Employer does hereby recognize the Union as 
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SET-UP / 


the sole labor organization representing the Employer's 
salesmen and recognizes and agrees to treat and nego- 
tiate with the Union as the sole and exclusive bargain- 
ing agency. 

“The Employer agrees that it will employ as sales- 
men only members of the Union in good standing. The 
Union shall be the sole- judge of the good standing of 
its members and any salesman who shall hereafter cease 
to be a member in good standing shall on notice to the 
Employer be discharged immediately. 

“The Employer shall not hire any salesman who has 
left the employ of any other firm in the industry unless 
such salesman shall have first secured a Clearance Card 
from the Union. 

“The Employer shall not discharge any salesman 
without just cause. In the event an Employer desires to 
discharge a salesman, the reasons for such discharge 
must be given in writing in duplicate, one to the 
salesman and one to the Union, at least two weeks prior 
to the proposed date of discharge. In the event that 
the Employer and the Union within such two weeks 
agree in writing that justifiable cause exists for the 
discharge, the salesman may be discharged. In the 
event there shall be a dispute evidenced by writing be- 
tween the Union and the Employer as to whether just 
cause for the dismissal of such salesman exists, the 
matter shall be submitted to arbitration. 

“One arbitrator shall be selected by the Employer 
and one by the Union and the two arbitrators thus 
selected shall jointly agree upon a third. If such third 
arbitrator cannot be agreed upon, then application may 
be made to the Supreme Court of the State for the ap- 
pointment of a third impartial arbitrator. . . . Full costs 
of the arbitration proceedings shall be borne by the 
unsuccessful party to the arbitration. 

“In all cases of promotion, recall, increase or de- 
crease of the sales force, seniority rights of employees 
shall govern. 


THE BEST SALES PROGRAM 
IN THE WORLD CAN BE FOULED 
BY A BAD COMPENSATION 
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“The minimum wage for all salesmen that come 
under the scope of this agreement shall be no less than 
$—————— per month. However, those salesmen now 
employed who are receiving more than the said mini- 
mum shall continue to receive such amount without 
diminution. 


“All salesman who shall have been in the employ 
of the Employer for a period in excess of one year 
shall be entitled to two weeks’ vacation with full pay. 

“The Employer agrees to accept the Union dues 
from his salesmen and transmit same to the Union on 
or before the 7th day of each month. 


“The Employer further agrees that it will confine 
itself solely to the sale and distribution of its products 
through the usual trade distribution channels and will 
not sell in any manner that will be injurious to the 
interests of the members of this Union.” 


How do you men—as sales executives—feel about 
Operating under such a plan? Yet these provisions are 
mild compared to some of the complications faced by 
unionized factories. 


There is a well known tendency in the face of this 
kind of a trend to reason, “It won't happen to me.” Most 
of you have four reasons to believe this: 


1. The Salesman Is Your Representative in the 
Field. Certainly He Will Not Organize Against 
You 


In many cases this is true but let us not forget that the 
foreman is management's representative in the shop. Yet 
we all know of the progress unions are making with this 
group. Just let your imagination dwell for a moment on 
the situation you would be in if your salesmen organized 
and then struck and got in between you and your cus- 
tomers. They are ingenious, creative fellows. Think what 
they could do if they turned these qualities against you. 





2. Your Salesmen Are Scattered 


A recent NLRB decision allowed a union to hold an 
election among the 28 salesmen of one company’s New 
York District. If the Board follows this precedent of ac- 
cepting a single district as a bargaining unit, a national 
sales force could be organized district by district. Just 
think of the conditions you would have if your sales force 
were part union and part non-union. 


3. Salesmen Are Characteristically Individualists 


This is true. If they were not they probably would 
not be salesmen. Nevertheless, salesmen are not exempt 
from the appeal of collective action. Salesmen have been 
reading the same articles on the results of the union's fight 
for higher wages and better working conditions that others 
have read. 

Your salesmen come from backgrounds similar to those 
of other workers. Many of them have served side by side 
with union men in the armed forces. They have heard 
the union story. They will remain unorganized individu- 
alists only so long as they can deal individually on an 
equitable basis. 


4. Salesmen Are Generally Well Paid 


This is the strongest of the four by far. Low pay or 
inequities in compensation are the conditions which pro- 
vide unions with the best opening wedge. A substantial 
proportion of union grievances arise on the subject of pay. 

The way that you, as a sales executive, can best meet 
this trend toward unionization is to be sure that you are 
paying your salesmen adequately and equitably. 

I should not want the remarks that I have made in the 
last few moments to leave the impression that we are 
opposed to unionism as such. On the contrary, we feel 
that unionism has done much to correct inequities. You 
can live and operate satisfactorily with a union, Neverthe- 
less, it is obvious that doing so gives you, as a sales execu- 
tive, a new set of problems to deal with. A union on the 
sales side of your business costs you money and costs your 
salesmen money. If your men organize you are going to 
give them an equitable deal. We urge that you save your- 
self the extra costs involved in union dealing by removing 
any inequities which might lead to unionization. 

These three things, 

1. The requirement of increased sales effective- 
ness; 
2. The requirement to hold and attract sales per- 
sonnel; and 
3. The trend toward unionization, 
place a most difficult requirement on you as. you revise 
your plans of sales compensation. 

On the other hand, there is the need to change this vital 
tool of sales management to bring it in line with changes 
in the business, to remove war-caused distortions in income, 
and to reduce unit direct selling costs. On the other hand, 
there are the foregoing three problems of revision. 

These factors require that the job of revising your sales 
compensation plan be undertaken with care, thoughtful- 
ness, skill and foresight. 


IV. Suggestions on Revision 


I should be remiss if after covering all of the foregoing 
I did not make some suggestions to aid you as you go about 
the task of reappraising and possibly revising your sales 


compensation plan. It is not my intention here to recom- 
mend any specific,p!an nor to discuss the relative merits of 
various plans. Each situation requires a plan tailored to 


its specific needs. Here are, however, a series of steps to 
be followed: 


1. Define the Salesman’s Job 


To do this you must— (by product lines 
Define your sales objectives— | by sub-lines 
by time periods 
by market areas 
Plan sales program 
4) Formulate sales policies 
Lay out sales territories 
Establish sales quotas 
Set up the selling expense budget 
Plan advertising and sales promotion 
Upon the basis of these seven, define just what it is that 
you want the individual salesman to do in his territory. 






TESTS OF SOUNDNESS 


>» 7 Does the compensation plan stimulate 
” he salesmen od he dtned jo ? 


B 2.win it supply adequate lake home pay ? 


| 2.ls it equitable for the sales force as a 
whole, as between salesmen ? | 


$\s it economical ? 
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2. Appraise Your Plan Against These Four Tests of 
Soundness: 


1. Does the compensation plan stimulate the sales- 
men to do the defined job? 

2. Will the plan, applied to each territory, give 

the salesman fair and adequate take home pay? 

Is the plan equitable for the sales force as a 

whole and as between salesmen? 

4. Is it economical? Can you reduce direct unit 
selling costs, or at least hold them in line, by 
using it? Can you afford at various volume 
levels the expense it entails? 


ww 


3. If Your Answer to Each of These Qucstions Is 
**Yes,”? Let the Plan Alone. Don’t Touch It! 


4. If Your Answer to One or More of Them Is 
“No,” You Have the Task of So Revising the 
Plan That You Can Answer Each of These 
Questions Affirmatively. 


I have indicated the difficulties in such a revision. The 
task is not without its bright side, however. You have 
several elements of compensation to utilize. 

The task is to utilize the proper element or combination 
of elements to meet your special situation. To do this suc- 
cessfully you must bring to the problem these seven requi- 
sites of successful revision: 
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1. Time—adequate to study the problem 

2. Experience—gained from working on similar 
problems 

3. Complete data—accounting, statistical and per- 
sonnel 


4. Objectivity—consideration of the problem on 
its Own merits 

5. Analytical ability 

6. Judgment 

7. Thoughtfulness—for the people involved. 


REQUISITES OF SUCCESSFUL REVISION 


1 TIME 
2 EXPERIENCE 


5 ANALYTICAL ABILITY 
6 JUDGMENT 


3 COMPLETE DATA 7 THOUGHTFULNESS 
4 OBJECTIVITY 
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I have the following ten additional suggestions for you: 


1. Get Your Salesmen’s Ideas. A substantial propor- 
tion of their grievances involve compensation. Ascertain 
what they want out of a sales job and would like in a com- 
pensation plan. The practice too often followed by sales 
executives of saying, “Here is the plan, let’s get going on 
it,” is just the thing that torpedoes salesman morale and 
turns him toward collective action. 


2. Tie Your Plan into the General Compensation 
Structure of Your Company. Much progress has been 
made in the last five years in the field of job evaluation and 
wage administration. Take advantage of it. 

Such factors as (1) working conditions and associated 
inconveniences; (2) responsibility for planning, contact 
and independent action; (3) imagination and creative 
ability; and (4) knowledge, used in evaluating jobs in 
other parts of a company, can be used in establishing the 
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relative value of the salesman’s position as compared to 
other positions. 

3. Keep an Eye on General Compensation Trends. 
Gains in overall compensation, and trends away from piece 
work and toward security in industry generally, will in- 
dicate to the wise sales executive the trends that should be 
represented in his new plan. Failure to give salesman gains 
comparable to those of wage workers is an open invitation 
to trouble. 


4. Keep the Plan as Simple as Possible. 
5. Pretest It Thoroughly 
—against past performance 
—against future objectives 
—by checking it with selected members of your 
sales force 
—by pilot test in some district if feasible. 


6. Have a Ceiling on It. 

ings, but avoid windfalls. 

7. If You Have Had Distortions in Your Compen- 
sation Plan, Especially on the High Side, You 
Will Not Cure Them Without Serious Difficulty 
and Possible Loss of Personnel. Your objective 

is to minimize this as much as possible. 


Not to prevent high earn- 


8. Make Use of the Plus Factors of Compensation. 
They cost you relatively little and mean much to the 
men. 


9. Remember that Sales Compensation is Only One 
of 14 Tools of Sales Management. It is not a 
substitute for management. Present trends place an in- 
creased requirement on the sales executive to sharpen up 
the other tools of sales management, to be close to his men, 
to put them on his ball team and to see that intermediate 
levels of supervision are trained and inspired to do like- 
wise. 
10. Provide for Administration of the Plan and 
for Its Flexibility to Future Conditions. 

We have now covered our four key points. 

In closing, here is an answer to the question, “How 
much should you pay your salesmen?” 

You should pay the amount of total compensation re- 
quired to secure and hold the grade of sales talent you need. 
Within that total, the sales compensation plan you establish 
determines the way in which you pay it to get the salesman 
to do what you want him to do when you want him to do it. 





“Round The Town” Program Blazes 
New Radio Trail to Workers’ Families 


Ed. Note—Your editor accompanied the guest visitors touring the Ray- 
bestos and United Illuminating Company plants on April 11, noting 
the interest of the participants and their great need for clear-cut and 
understandable information about the production methods, products, 
employee relations practices and economic contributions of the com- 
panies visited, as well as about business in general. With women now 
outnumbering men, doing the majority of purchasing and rearing the 
future generation of Americans, it seems highly important to give them 
a far better concept of the operations of our free economy, particularly 
as it operates in their own “home towns.” Photos accompanying this 
brief description of the Bridgeport program show a few points of in- 
terest seen during the plant visitations of the following guests: Mrs. 
David Cunningham and Mrs. Duilio Verna (alternate), whose hus- 
bands are employed at the Raybestos plant; Mrs. Kenneth Saunders and 
Mrs. George Menoskey, wives of United Illuminating Company em- 
ployees; and Miss Dorothy Mohr, Executive Secretary of the Volunteer 
Bureau of Bridgeport. 


ness direct to wives, mothers, and 
so simple and direct, is the 15- 


Sst new and novel, yet 


minute “Round The Town” radio 
program initiated by the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce at 10:30 A. M., 
May 5, over Bridgeport station WICC, 


families of employees by wives or 
mothers of employees. 

Important as it is for business man- 
agement to establish two-way lines of 
communication between them and 
their employees by means of meetings, 


to give, in an entertaining manner, 


bulletin board and employee magazine 
the plain facts about Bridgeport busi- 


announcements, suggestion boxes and 


personalized letters, it is of equal or 
even greater importance to win the 
enthusiastic approval of company poli- 
cies by the wives and mothers of em- 
ployees and their families and of other 
women of the vast radio audience who 
listen to entertaining and informative 
morning radio programs. 


Although originally conceived by an 
industrial and public relations counse- 
lor as a 13-weeks program for a single 
company, it has been adopted in 
Bridgeport as a program shared by 
two different companies each week. 
The first companies “on the air” were 
the Bridgeport Brass Company and 
Borck-Stevens, Inc. (bakery), who 
shared in the May 5th program. Others 
scheduled at this writing include the 
May 12 broadcast sponsored by The 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., and the United Illuminat- 
ing Company, and the May 19 broad- 
cast by the Bodine Corporation and 
the Retail Division of the Bridgeport 
Chamber .of Commerce. 


Each program is designed to in- 
clude a high human content with a 
few economic facts about the sponsor- 
ing companies. The unique feature of 
the program lies in the fact that both 
the humor and the economic facts are 
related by three wives of employees, 


(Below, left) AROUND THE DESK of 
Norman Leeds, Jr., general sales manager, 
Raybestos Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. 


(Left) THE GROUP LEARNS about one 
of Raybestos’ important operations from 
Raymond R. Lanz, plant superintendent, 
and Edward Kennedy, of the company’s 
sales department. 

(Below, right) IN THE PACKAGING 
department, Plant Superintendent Ray- 


mond R. Lanz outlines the packaging 
operations. 





Round She Jown 


PRESENTED BY 


CHAMBERY COMMERCE 
| BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


THE GROUP GOES ON THE AIR at Bridgeport’s station WICC, with a typical 


broadcasting background. 


one well-known woman guest and an 
announcer. In preparation for the 
broadcast the group visits the plants 
of the sponsoring companies some 
four weeks previous, accompanied by 
officers of those companies who ex- 
plain the chief operations and certain 
public welfare aspects of the business. 
The visiting group are also given an 
Opportunity to meet their husbands, 
sons or daughters “on the job,” and 
thus see for the first time under what 
conditions they work. The guests are 
usually selected about four weeks be- 
fore the broadcast, with the assistance 
of officers of the two sponsoring com- 
panies. The first time these companies 
share a broadcast two mothers or wives 
are selected by one company and one 
from the other, and a fourth woman 
guest unaffiliated with either company. 
On the second broadcast, the order is 
reversed, but always includes an out- 
side guest and an alternate wife or 
mother of an employee of a sponsor- 
ing company to assure that four women 
will be available to participate in the 
radio program. 

“ A mistress of ceremonies afd a 


script writer from the public relations 
organization which originated the pro- 
gram outline and organize it, accom- 
pany the women guests during the 
plant tours and thereafter lead a gen- 
eral discussion among the guests to 
gain their views about what they have 
seen and what was of greatest interest 
to them. Between the day of the plant 
visits and the time of the broadcast, 
some four weeks later, a radio script 
is prepared based on what the women 
have said during the conference fol- 
lowing plant visitations. The script is 
then submitted to the Chamber of 
Commerce and the two sponsoring 
companies for approval. 

On the day of the broadcast the 
scripts are submitted to guests for ap- 
proval at a breakfast party, following 
which it is rehearsed several times by 
the participants before the actual 
broadcast at 10:30 A. M. Because it 
is a regular custom in Bridgeport to 
hold weekly Chamber of Commerce 
luncheons every Monday, the program 
guests are invited to the luncheon. 
Several days later each guest receives 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(Top) LOOKING AT ONE of the 12,500 
K. W. Turbo-Generators at Steel Point 
Station, United Illuminating Company, 
Bridgeport. 


(Center) STANDING IN FRONT of coal 
pile bridge crane at U.I.’s Steel Point 
Station. Telephone Line Tower carrying 
transmission lines from Bridgeport to New 
Haven, visible in background. 


(Bottom) WATCHING AS FIREMAN 
John Pranak cleans the fire in a 215 Ib. 
pressure boiler at Steel Point. Holding 
the door open at left is Walter Stearns, 
superintendent of generation, Steel Point 
Station. 

































































URING the past few months, 

much has been written by econ- 

omists and others upon the 
subject of increased production effi- 
ciency and its relation to wages and 
employment. In large part, credit for 
this progress has been ascribed, and 
rightly so, to technological and scien- 
tific developments, and to a general 
advancement in the art of manufac- 
turing. One of the important factors 
which is sometimes overlooked in these 
discussions is the concurrent growth 
and development of the science of cost 
accounting whereby accurate and time- 
ly cost information has been made 
available to management. 

In 1919, a small group of account- 
ants, foreseeing the important part 
which cost accounting was destined to 
play in the next quarter of a century, 
met and organized an association for 
the purpose of improving the stand- 
ards of industrial accounting through 
education, research, and discussion. 
This organization was called the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
During the past 28 years, it has grown 
to be the largest association of its kind 
in the world, and now has a member- 
ship of over 21,000, with chapters in 
86 cities of the United States, and, in 
addition, one in Hawaii and one in 
Cuba. Of these Chapters, there are five 
in Connecticut, located in Hartford, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Greenwich 
and Waterbury. 

The Association is a cooperative 
movement for the advancement of the 
science of industrial accounting, and 
for the mutual self-betterment of its 
members. It is entirely non-political, 
does not attempt to influence legisla- 
tion, and maintains no representation 
in the national or any state capital. It 
is strictly a technical organization de- 
voted to clarifying problems of indus- 
trial accounting and preparing its 
members for greater responsibilities in 
the accounting field. It is made up of 
men from various professional and in- 
dustrial groups who are interested in 
the problems of industrial accounting 
—company executives, controllers, 
auditors, professional accountants in- 
terested in the industrial field, indus- 


* Contributed by The Hartford Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 





Objectives and Program 
Of the N. A.C. A.” 


The objects of the National 
Association of Cost Account- 
ants are to develop a better 
understanding of the true 
nature and value of account- 
ing, especially cost account- 
ing in industry; to study and 
improve technical methods, 
and to establish sound general 
principles; to study the rela- 
tion of the accounting de- 


partment to the other depart- 
ments of industry and busi- 
ness; and to develop the most 
effective means of supplying 
usable information to those 


departments; to supply to 
members information on the 
most up-to-date methods, and 
to assist them in solving the 
problems they encounter 
within their own individual 
companies. 





trial engineers, teachers of accounting, 
and others. 


The objects of the Association are 
to develop a better understanding of 
the true nature and value of account- 
ing, especially cost accounting in in- 
dustry; to study and improve technical 
methods, and to establish sound gen- 
eral principles; to study the relation of 
the accounting department to the other 
deparments of industry and business; 
and to develop the most effective 
means of supplying usable information 
to those departments; to supply to 
members information on the most up- 
to-date methods, and to assist them in 
solving the problems. they encounter 
within their own individual companies. 


General Activities 


The activities of the Association 
consist of local chapter meetings, study 
groups, national and regional confer- 
ences, publications, technical research, 
and employment services. To industry, 
it offers the following: 


The education — through study 
groups, technical sessions, research re- 
ports, and Bulletin articles—of men 
dealing with the accounting field. 
Most chapters of the Association con- 
duct study groups for the organized 
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discussion of accounting problems of 
general interest. Through these study 
groups, as well as through the techni- 
cal meetings and __ publications, 
N.A.C.A. members are not only assist- 
ed in developing a sound approach to 
their current responsibilities, but are 
constantly being prepared to assume 
greater responsibilities in the future. 
Business organizations which have en- 
couraged their staffs to enroll in 
N.A.C.A. have benefited tremendous- 
ly both from the increased efficiency 
of their personnel and from their 
greater interest and enthusiasm in 
their work. 

The continual study of current ac- 
counting practices, reported in the 
Bulletin and other publications, are 
of inestimable value to businessmen. 
Each year, N.A.C.A. publishes some 
2000 pages of literature dealing with 
many phases of industrial accounting 
and its allied problems. Through this 
medium, established methods are re- 
viewed and analyzed; new ideas are 
presented and explained. N.A.C.A. 
publications contain a wealth of in- 
formation of the greatest possible value 
to any man who has chosen account- 
ancy as a career. The worth of these 
publications is indicated by the fact 
that they are used as texts and refer- 
ence guides in many schools of busi- 
ness. 

The N.A.C.A. semi-monthly “Bul- 
letin,” dealing with specific industrial 
accounting problems or with systems 
for particular industries, has a high 
professional standing, and is eagerly 
read by persons interested in cost ac- 
counting problems. 


The annually published “Year Book” 
is recognized internationally today as 
one of the most valuable contributions 
to the literature of industrial account- 
ing. It contains a complete report of 
all the papers and discussions at the 
annual conferences of the Association. 
This means three hundred pages each 
year of practical cost and accounting 
information. There is no other source 
from which the same sort of informa- 
tion can be secured, It is the concen- 
trated experience of hundreds of 
members who are talking about the 
work they have studied for years and 
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Products of Plainville 
Featured at Industrial Exhibit 


O the tune of fitting music, and 
complemented by colorful bunt- 


ing and floral arrangements, 


thousands of manufactured items rep- 
resenting the very core of Plainville’s 
economic life, were vividly displayed 
at the Industrial Exhibit of Plainville, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 

With an eye toward boosting “home- 
town” industries, stimulating employ- 


ment stabilization and improving busi- 
ness and industrial standards in the 
community, the Plainville Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored the exhibit which 
was viewed by 6,000 visitors. 

Twenty-five local industrial plants 
graphically illustrated products for 
home, industrial, farm and commer- 
cial use. The revolutionary and pro- 
gressive strides of the foundry indus- 
try were reflected in the displays of 
the Plainville Casting Company, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of gray iron cast- 
ings, and the M. H. Sullivan Foundry 
Company, makers of bronze and alumi- 
num castings. 


The new post-war developments of 
the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company played a prominent part in 
the interesting display of that firm. 
The new Type D Switch and MO-4 
Multibreaker shared the spotlight with 
other world-known Temco products. 

Much of Plainville’s industrial ac- 
tivity is centered in the spring manu- 
facturing industry, and appropriately, 
thousands of various springs were 
shown, with a spring machine under 
actual working conditions, featured in 
the Peck Spring Company display. 
Commercial adaptations of Peck 
springs in an electronic organ, radios, 
electrical appliances and various house- 
hold gadgets were illustrated. 

Historically interesting was the 
presentation of the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corporation, featuring automotive 
bearings used in cars from 1900 to 
the present day. The New Haven Trap 
Rock Company illustrated the use of 
asphalt on driveways and sidewalks 


(Continued on page 32) 





New England Ingenuity and 





The Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 


HE stories of ingenuity in early 

New England are usually inter- 

esting and invariably inspiring. 
Henry Graham Thompson, founder of 
The Henry G. Thompson & Son Com- 
pany, New Haven, was one of those 
hardy New England pioneers with a 
flare for invention, whose ingenuity 
and business ability furnished the 
background for this story. 

Henry Graham Thompson was born 
in Enfield, Connecticut, on October 
13, 1818. He served his apprentice- 
ship in his fathers Carpet Mill which 
was located some two miles distance 
from the old Enfield Homestead. This 
settlement, of which the Carpet Mill 
was the center, subsequently became 


known as Thompsonville. The looms. 


as well as the weavers were mostly, if 
not wholly, imported from England 
and Scotland. In the importation of 
these looms and weavers Mr. Thomp- 
son made frequent trips in sailing 
packet ships across the Atlantic. On 
one of these business trips, in January 
1839, the American packet ship “Penn- 
sylvania,” homeward bound, was 
wrecked by a hurricane only three miles 
off the English shore. Because of his 
youth, Mr. Thompson was the sole 
surviving passenger of the ship. 

In the panic of 1853, the control of 
the company and its then extensive 
mills passed into the hands of the Hart- 
ford Carpet Company which is today 
the Bigelow-Sanford Company. 

Amidst the flying shuttles and in- 
tricate looms Mr. Thompson acquired 
a deep interest in things mechanical. 
It was a hard school but it “delivered 
the goods” for some of the most in- 
genious mechanisms of the day were 
perfected under his supervision. In 
fact, Mr. Thompson’s inventions were 
so ingenious and so far ahead of his 
times that the public would not accept 
some of them. 


Rotary Engines and Book Binding 


As far back as 1847, he became in- 
terested in matters outside of his regu- 
lar business. A rotary engine, perhaps 
one of the forerunners of the present 
turbine type, greatly excited his san- 
guine temperament. Mr. Thompson 
risked and lost heavily in his efforts 
to perfect the idea, which was tried 


DANIEL W. NORTHRUP, Presi- 
dent of The Henry G. Thompson & 
Son Co. 


out in 1851, on the Hudson River, by 
the steamboat “Alida.” 

Undaunted Mr. Thampson took up 
the sewing of books by machine. This 
machine was very successful, Apple- 
ton’s Encyclopedia being the first book 
bound by this method. Subsequently 
Mr. Thompson sold out his interests 
to the Smyth Book Sewing Machine 





HENRY GRAHAM THOMPSON, 
founder of the Company which 
bears his name. 
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Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
whose machine, in later years, became 
universally adopted. 

These outside ventures led to his 
withdrawal from the carpet business 
Having lived in New York City for 
thirty-five years, and having tired of 
city life, he yielded to the attraction 
of the quiet life in the country. About 
1867 he bought a few acres in the town 
of Milford, Connecticut, and when the 
buildings were erected he moved with 
his family in 1870 from his home, 3 
East 34th Street, New York City, to 
“Morningside,” Milford, where he 
lived continuously until his death in 
1903. 

From the sewing of books by thread 
to the stitching of pamphlets by means 
of wire staples was a logical line of 
endeavor. A shed factory was erected 
in Milford, two-thirds of the funds he 
supplied and one-third was contributed 
by Milford people. This shop was 
familiarly known as the “Steam Power” 
factory. Here were developed a series 
of enterprises. First, the pamphlet wire 
stitcher, a costly and complicated ma- 
chine to build, necessitating a high 
selling price. In spite of the high price 
the machine scored a fair success. Then 
came the machine for tacking the up- 
pers on the inner-soles of shoes. This 
machine was later developed into the 
Lasting Machine. Then came a period 
of hard times. The yield from the pam- 
phlet machine business fell off. The 
patent litigation and deals with Cope- 
land and with Gordon McKay of Bos- 
ton, as to the lasting machine, ex- 
hausted the resources of the little com- 
pany at Milford, and finally the “Steam 
Power” factory had to give up. Through 
all these struggles two men stood loy- 
ally by Mr. Thompson—his son, Harry 
Grand Thompson and Samuel E. 
Mower. 

They moved to New Haven in 1880 
and at first had a small machine shop 
in what was Union Street. A small of- 
fice was rented on Chapel Street in a 
building since torn down to make room 
for the New York Railroad tracks. 
Here was designed a new style of pam- 
phlet wire stitching machine, a great 
improvement over the original model. 
This machine was designed by Samuel 
E. Mower, and met with such success 


















































A REPRESENTATIVE DISPLAY of “MILFORD” hack and band saw blades, products 
of Henry G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven. 


that prosperity once again rewarded 
their persistence and courage, and has 
remained with them ever since. 

In 1881 they moved their shop and 
office into the large building on the 
northwest corner of State and Elm 
streets, known as No. 6 Elm Street, 
taking at first only one floor and sub- 
sequently another. 


More Experimentation 


New ventures followed each other 
rapidly. First the spiral hair pin, the 
Tram-Car motor gearing, and then, in 
rapid succession, pin-tickets, saws, pre- 
payment gas meters, and pipe cou- 
plings, while independently of all this 
Mr. Thompson took up individually, 
in cooperation with Mr. George E. 
Haight, the use of a certain gas as a 
propulsion power for torpedoes. For 
months a series of experiments were 
made with their torpedo in the rear 
of the grapery on Mr. Thompson's Mil- 
ford property. The sun and planet 
gears for Tram-Cars, the power derived 
from storage batteries were designed 
by Mr. Mower, and were dropped after 
one public trial on the horse car tracks 
of New Haven. On this experimental 
run the car was preceded by a man 
carrying a red flag and ringing a din- 
ner bell to warn horse drawn vehicles. 


Hack Saws 
About 1882-3 the saw business had 
its inception. At that time the “Stubbs” 
(made in England), hack saw blade 
was generally used, but the “Star,” all 
hard hack saw blade made by Clemson, 
was beginning to supplant it in the 


home market. The particular saw that 
came to Mr. Thompson’s notice was 
covered by a U. S. Patent for a “Hard 
Tooth-Soft Back” hack saw blade issued 
to Thaddeus Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Upon buying Fowler's 
patent and all processes connected with 
its manufacture, Mr. Thompson dis- 
carded all of Fowler's apparatus as be- 
ing crude and unsatisfactory and a new 
process and automatic machine was 
designed by Samuel E. Mower. The 


blades thus manufactured were given 
the name of “Eureka.” 


Great difficulty was encountered in 
producing uniform blades of good 
quality, and the early years of the hack 
saw business were discouragingly slow 
in gaining a hold on the market. 


When Mr. Mower died on March 
29, 1899, the manufacturing depart- 
ment was without a head and Mr. 
Henry G. Thompson called in Mr. 
George E. Haight from his work as 
traveling salesman and put him in 
charge of the factory. 


The pronounced gain in popular use 
of the “All Hard” style hack saw blades 
led to a search for an all hard blade 
that they could control and thereby 
meet the demand. At this time a Mr. 
Herbert D. Sanfair had started to man- 
ufacture an “All Hard” hack saw blade 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. These 
blades soon came to the attention of 
Mr. Haight, who entered into agree- 
ment to buy these blades from San- 
fair. From the start Mr. Sanfair’s prod- 
uct gave satisfaction to such an extent 
that it was decided to secure Mr. San- 
fair and his plant and merge it all 
with their factory and Corporation. 
This was accomplished in September, 
1903. The success of this important 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINERY and special tempering methods have been devised and 
installed to produce quality saws without the variable factor found in most human 
skill. Photo shows section of bandsaw department where the metal is cut. 


acquisition was entirely due to Mr. 
Haight personally. 

At the time of the purchase of the 
Sanfair Company the trade name of 
“MILFORD” was adopted for all prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Company. 
Not only did The Henry G. Thompson 
& Son Company take another step for- 
ward in 1903 but it also suffered a 
great loss because on June 7, 1903, 
Mr. Henry G. Thompson died at the 
age of 85. 

Besides manufacturing blades, the 
company also produced hack and band 
saw machines. However, by 1924 the 
decision was made to specialize in the 
manufacture of hack and band saw 
blades only. 


Growth Continues 


As time passed the little company 
grew, and by 1910 it used the first 
machine for the milling of the teeth. 
Heretofore all teeth had been punched. 


In 1917, finding their little factory 
too small for the extent of their grow- 
ing business, their present plant, a four 
story concrete building was built on 
the corner of Chapel and Mill streets 
in New Haven, Connecticut. 

At this time the flexible hack saw 
blades on the market were made from 
cold rolled band saw steel. They would 
not stand too much abuse and the cut- 
ting life was short. In fact, the hack 
saw blades were not meeting the high 
standards of production. To ratify this 
condition the first flexible low tungsten 


alloy hack saw blade was developed 
and introduced to the market in 1922. 

In 1927 The Henry G. Thompson 
& Son Company was fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of Mr. Daniel 
W. Northup, formerly of the Bassett 
Company, Shelton, Connecticut, as 
President. 


“Easy Starting” Teeth 


The Thompson Company was for- 
tunate to be able to obtain the patent 
for the “Easy-Starting” teeth in 1928. 
The easy-starting teeth feature of 
the MILFORD Duplex Blades is the 
most important improvement in hand 
blade design since metal cutting saws 
were first introduced. The fine milled 
teeth running for three inches on the 
forward end of the blade permit posi- 
tive starting at any angle, under any 
cutting conditions, and offer many 
other advantages that promote ef- 
ficiency. During this same year, The 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Company 
purchased the Bay State Saw and Tool 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, and the Stand- 
ard Saw and Tool Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of South Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Again, in the middle thirties, in- 
dustry was in need of a hack saw blade 
that would be suitable for cutting hard 
metals. After years of experimenting 
the Thompson Company, in 1937, pro- 
duced the MILFORD Flexible REZIS- 
TOR molybdenum type hack saw 
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blade, the first blade of its type ever 
offered to industry. It is a distinct de- 
velopment in metallurgy. Here was a 
high speed blade with genuine flexi- 
bility. Its teeth are as keen and fast 
cutting as the all hard high speed blade, 
and the soft back gives it unlimited 
resistance to abuse. 


Laboratory Installed 


In order to eliminate the guess-work 
in the manufacture of hack and band 
saw blades the Thompson Company 
installed a complete metallurgical 
laboratory in 1940. Here are installed 
the most modern testing equipment 
and devices for metallurgical research. 
Trained technicians work with metal- 
lurgists to detect any flaws in raw 


‘materials or finished blades. They can 


determine if the physical structure 
and grain size of the blades conform 
to standards. Hardness, even to the 
points of the teeth can be measured 
exactly. 

During World War II as well as 
World War I, The Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Son Company has supplied our 
war industries as well as our allied 
countries with hack and band saw 
blades for which effort they were 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” flag in 
December 1942. 

Leading the employees of The Henry 
G. Thompson & Son Company are such 
men as Daniel W. Northup, who has 
been President since 1927; Mr. D. 
Campbell Smyth, Treasurer and 
grandson of Henry G.; Mr. A. W. 
Tucker, Secretary and Sales Manager, 
and Michael J. Radecki, Superintend- 
ent of the Factory. 


Policy Stresses Service 

Under the company’s sound policies 
the manufacture of hack and band saw 
blades has since become a matter of 
exact science. To produce quality saws 
without the variable factor found in 
the most human skill, automatic ma- 
chinery and special tempering meth- 
ods have been constantly devised and 
installed. For more than half a century 
the efforts of the entire organization 
have been devoted to one purpose: To 
make saw blades that will best serve 
ihe varied needs of industry. 


As a result, MILFORD hack and 
pand saw blades have found a world- 
wide market—a universal tribute to 
their superior performance and abso- 
lute dependability. 
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Blue Cross Celebrates 


Tenth Anniversary 


ABOR and management in Con- 

necticut industries joined with 

health authorities, state officials 
and civic leaders during April in con- 
gratulating the non-profit Connecticut 
Blue Cross on reaching its tenth anni- 
versary. 

Hundreds of congratulatory mes- 
sages poured into the administrative 
office of the fast-growing hospital plan. 
These messages expressed the appre- 
ciation of both workers and employers 
for the prompt and efficient service 
rendered by the non-profit organiza- 
tion and contained best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 

The ten year record of public health 
service by the Blue Cross has been a 
remarkable accomplishment in com- 
munity welfare. The record shows that 
the service it renders through its pre- 
paid hospital plan has aided thousands 
of workers and their families in secur- 
ing needed and health-giving hospital 
care. 

Leaders in Connecticut industry have 
cooperated 100 percent with the non- 
profit plan in promoting the benefits 
of prepaid hospital care. They have 
encouraged the formation of Blue 
Cross groups ainong their employees 
and act as collectors of membership 
dues through payroll deductions. The 
number of business firms who are par- 
ticipating in the hospital plan has 
shown a steady increase over the years 
until today more than 4800 firms are 
offering Blue Cross protection to their 
employees. 

It was ten years ago this month that 
a group of civic-minded citizens met 
in the City of New Haven to organize 
the non-profit hospital service plan. 
The first group to join totaled only 
1300; today 675,000 people, 40 per- 
cent of Connecticut's population, are 
enrolled as Blue Cross members. To 
date more than 15 million dollars has 
been expended for members’ hospital 
care. 

From this small start the Blue Cross 
has grown until it now serves every 
community in the State. The recent 
financial report of the Plan showed 
that it not only has grown in member- 
ship but is strong and sound financially 
with assets reaching an all-time high 
during 1946 totaling more than 3 mil- 


lion dollars. 

Many improvements have been 
made in the services rendered to mem- 
bers during the past ten years but the 
plan still operates on the same prin- 
ciples and basis upon which it was 
organized. The officers and directors 
are representatives of the entire state- 
community and all serve without com- 
pensation. 

Harry B. Kennedy, prominent New 
Haven business man and civic leader, 
was elected first president of the Blue 
Cross, and still serves in that same 
Capacity. 

The administrative staff of the Blue 
Cross are all well known throughout 
the state and have served the Plan with 
distinction. These staff members are 
Robert Parnall, general manager; Wil- 
liam Robson, assistant general mana- 
ger; Charles F, Dailey, director of en- 


rollment and: public relations; and An- 
thony J. Suchy, comptroller. The Blue 
Cross maintains its administrative of- 
fice in New Haven with branch of- 
fices in Bridgeport, Hartford, Norwalk 
and Waterbury. 

General Manager Parnall in a birth- 
day statement said, “As we pass this 
10th milestone in Blue Cross history, 
I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the thousands of men and 
women who have given of their time 
and effort to help make Blue Cross a 
successful community program. I also 
want to thank the hospitals of Con- 
necticut for their splendid cooperation 
during the past 10 years. I feel that 
with the continued support of these 
friends and institutions Blue Cross will 
be able to serve the people of Con- 
necticut in am even greater measure 
during the years to come.” 





NON-PROFIT BLUE CROSS NOW SERVES ENTIRE STATE. Governor James L. 
McConaughy (right) learns of the amazing growth of the non-profit Connecticut Blue 
Cross Hospital Service Plan during its ten years of existence, from William Robson, 
assistant general manager of Blue Cross. The meeting took place at the Capitol during 
the Tenth Anniversary celebration of the Blue Cross. The Governor extended his con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the hospital plan in behalf of the people of Connecticut. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





DONALD J. HAWTHORNE, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and engineering of General Time In- 
struments Corporation, has been as- 
signed to the Seth Thomas Clocks divi- 
sion, Thomaston, as general manager. 

Mr. Hawthorne will succeed the 
late James S. Darcy, a vice president 
of the corporation and general mana- 
ger of the Thomaston division, who 
died recently. A director of General 
Time. Mr. Hawthorne formerly was 
general manager for the Westclox 
Division, La Salle, Ill. He has been in 
the New York headquarters for the 
last two years. 


x kk 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS of the 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain, were elected recently at a meeting 
of the company’s stockholders, and 
Norman P. Cooley was named chair- 
man of the board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Elisha 
H. Cooper. 

George F. Atwater, a new director, 
has been associated with Fafnir since 
shortly after the first World War, and 
now holds the positions of secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the firm. 

Richard F. Cooper, the second new 
director, joined the company in 1934, 
shortly after his graduation from Yale 
University. He is now assistant works 
manager. 


PAPERBOARD 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S largest 
producers of needles, the Torrington 
Co. of Torrington, has recently pur- 
chased the plant of the Stanley Home 
Products Co. of Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, and plans to use this space for 
the manufacture of needles, according 
to an announcement by William R. 
Reid, Chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 


The Company now has a fully-con- 
trolled subsidiary plant in Westfield, 
engaged in the manufacture of bicycle 
parts, needles and bearings, but has 
not announced what manufacturing 
operations will be carried on in the 
new addition. 


x* * 


AT THE WESTERN METAL 
SHOW, held recently in Oakland, 
California, Vice President A. H. d’Ar- 
cambal of Pratt and Whitney Division, 
Niles Bement Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, gave a series of addresses treating 
on the subject, “Tool Steels and Cut- 
ting Tools and Their Proper Appli- 
cations.” 

The show, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals, is held on the 
coast every five years and at that time 
outstanding men in the various metals 
fields are asked to give lectures directed 
at bringing the society abreast of new 
developments in each field. 
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SHAD FISHING is one of Connecticut’s 


most ancient industries. Since Colonial 
times, the silvery fish that run up the 
rivers in the spring months have been 
netted (and are now being taken also with 
hook and lure) to provide as tasty a food 
as ever pleased a palate. 

Photo by Josef Scaylea shows a Con- 
necticut River fisherman landing a fair 


haul. 


Mr. d’Arcambal, who is general sales 
manager of Niles Bement Pond’s small 
tool and gauge department, is a past 
president of the society whose national 
membership embraces 20,000. 


care 


JOHN H. ALDEN, former purchas- 
ing agent of the Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, died recently at his home 
as the result of a heart attack. 

A graduate of Brown University, 
Mr. Alden had been associated with 
the New Haven firm since 1920 until 
his retirement on January 1, 1946, An 
outstanding marksman, he was a mem- 
ber of the All-America rifle team 
which won the Sir Thomas Dewar 
Medal in 1911 in competition against 
teams from England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 
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He was a veteran of World War I, 
and at the close of the war was com- 
mandant of the school for radio me- 
chanics at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


xk * 


AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING 
recently, Jenkins Bros., of Bridgeport, 
manufacturers of metal valves for hy- 
draulic, oil, gas and steam and air 
transmission installations in industry 
and sea-going vessels, elected Alfred 
J. Yardley, president, and chose James 
L. Dunn to be a member of the board 
of directors. 


The new president is a great-grand- 
son of Nathaniel Jenkins, founder of 
the firm. He succeeds his father, Farn- 
ham Yardley, who has retired from 
that position after 30 years of service 
to become chairman of the board. 

Charles C. Chamberlain, general 
sales manager of the company’s valve 
and rubber sales divisions, was also 
made a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Mr. Dunn is vice president in 
charge of industrial relations. 


xn 


JOHN Q. JENNINGS, former rep- 
resentative of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, has recently been ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations 
at Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, succeeding Everett E. Armstrong 
who has resigned to accept a position 
with another company in the industrial 
relations field. 


Mr. Jennings was formerly Regional 
Service Coordinator for New England, 
working with the U. S. Conciliation 
Service out of Boston. For the past two 
years he served as Michigan state 
supervisor for the Service. He is a 
graduate of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland where he received 
his A.B. and LL.B. degrees. 


x* * 


AN EMPLOYEE BONUS and a 
stockholder dividend were voted re- 
cently by the directors of the G. E. 
Prentice Manufacturing Co., Kensing- 
ton. The dividend amounted to twenty- 
five cents, payable to shareholders of 
record April 1. 


Employees on the company’s payroll 
since April 1, 1946 received a bonus 
of one week’s wages, and employees 
who had been with the firm continu- 
ously since the first of the year were 
given one-half week’s wages. 


HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 





The SoundScriber Portable—the only self-contained portable 

dictation machine—keeps you “on top of your job’—gets 
things done any time, anywhere. 

As your lightest piece of luggage when you take off on a trip 

for a weekend, it simplifies your work and links you with the 
office more completely than a telephone. 


© Executives, salesmen, and professional people are today 

speeding their work wherever they happen to be via the 
feather-light SoundScriber disce—which mails at regular letter 
postage. Both portable and desk-type SoundScriber electronic 
recorders are simple, trouble-free, and as easy to use as a telephone. 


SoundScriber has given business a way to dispense with a 

high percentage of its paper work... freeing secretaries for 
more important tasks. But when typing 7s called for, secretaries 
do it quicker...easier...more accurately ...at lower cost 
because the SoundScriber electronic Transcriber—a_ secretary’s 
machine—is engineered to the way they work. 
Buy no dictating machine without first investigating Sound- 
Scriber — foremost in the field, facilitating American business as 
no other mechanical aid since the typewriter! Distributors every- 
where. Mail the coupon today for complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the SoundScriber system for getting things done! 





First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
THE / {Be CORPORATION, Dept. Ci-5, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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WITH 30 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 
of publication behind it, New De- 
parture News issued its 30th anniver- 
sary issue recently, and featured on its 
cover a picture of a thirty-year worker, 
Gideon Doucette and Mrs. Doucette, 
who recently observed their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Established two years before New 
Departure became a General Motors 
subsidiary, the News has been printed 
at the New Departure plant in Bristol 
for 27 years of its 30 years. 

W. A. Garrett, former correspond- 
ent for the Hartford Times is editor of 
the News, Henry L. Brophy, the divi- 
sion’s director of public relations, is 
managing editor, and the assistant 
managing editor, Charles T. Parker, is 
~ public relations director of the firm’s 
SMeriden plant. 


xk * 


T. REX BEHRMAN has been ap- 
pointed industrial relations manager of 
the United States Rubber Company, 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant, succeed- 
ing Robert E. Lowell, according to an 
announcement which appeared in a 
recent issue of Nauganotes, the plant 
publication. 

Mr. Lowell, who joined the com- 









~ INC. 1903 


pany’s Naugatuck plant upon his grad- 
uation from Dartmouth College in 
1935, has been advanced to a position 
in the company’s New York office, 
where he will serve as assistant to the 
director of labor relations, E. M. Cush- 
ing. 

Mr. Behrman comes to Naugatuck 
from the Woonsocket, R. I., plant of 
the firm where he has been industrial 
relations manager for the past three 
years. A graduate of Butler Univer- 
sity, he has been associated with the 
company for 19 years. 


x kk 


THE SUM OF $5,115 represents the 
total of cash awards paid to employees 
of the Bridgeport Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company during the first 
10 weeks of 1947 under the company’s 
41-year-old suggestion system for im- 
proving plant and office operation. 

According to Carl M. Lynge, works 
manager, if the pace already set con- 
tinues through the year, suggestion 
awards should total about $27,000, as 
compared with the $7,915 paid by the 
division during 1946. 

Since the suggestion system plan 
was organized in 1922, approximately 
$2,110,000 has been paid to employees 
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Experienced engineering talent . . 
shop manned by skilled craftsmen. These two factors 
are responsible for the perfection of castings produced 
by HAMPDEN. 

Physical, chemical and X-Ray control are assurance 
a of the high quality of HAMPDEN products from raw 
metal to the finished part. 


PATTERN SHOP 


WOOD and METAL 
MPLETE LABORATORY 





for suggestions which included meth- 
ods for improving production, simpli- 
fyinfg work operations, salvaging ma- 
terials, eliminating safety hazards and 
improving working conditions. 
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THREE PROMOTIONS at Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford, were announced 
recently by the firm’s board of direc- 
tors: Arthur E. Kallinich and David 
J. Post, elected vice presidents, and 
Andrew J. Rebmann, elected assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Kallinich joined the company 
in 1912, and has held the position of 
sales manager since 1944. 

Mr. Post became a member of the 
company’s sales department in 1926, 
and two years later was made assistant 
sales manager. In 1944 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 

Joining the company in 1936, Mr. 
Rebmann has held the positions of 


junior accountant, statistician and 
executive assistant. 
x * * 


WHEN THE PARIS TRADE FAIR 
opens this month, at the Porte de Ver- 
sailles, in Paris, the Geometric Tool 
Company of New Haven will be 
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SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 
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among the 150 American firms ex- 
hibiting machinery and tools of which 
Europe is so badly in need. 

This year will mark the 36th time 
the exhibition, one of the most im- 
portant international trade fairs in ex- 
istence, has been held. 


: = <= 


DIRECTORS OF Waterbury Com- 
panies, Inc., Waterbury, have an- 
nounced the election of H. William 
Baer, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
to succeed Warren F, Kaynor, presi- 
dent of the corporation, who died on 
February 23. 

Mr. Baer has been associated with 
the firm since 1913, and in 1922 be- 
came assistant treasurer, and in 1930 
he was named secretary. He is a mem- 
ber of the Watertown Water Commis- 
sion, the Controllers Institute of 
America, and is a vice-president of 
Steele & Johnson division of Water- 
bury Companies, Inc. 

Alexander Bryan was elected secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Baer. 


xk * 


FROM EAST HARTFORD comes 
a new product called the “super jet 
torch,” useful for practically all types 
of soldering. The new blow torch, 
patented and manufactured by Birk 
Manufacturing Company of East Hart- 
ford, will develop heat up to 2,000 de- 
gress, is light in weight and small 
enough to fit into a vest pocket. 

The heating element, which is ad- 
justable for the size of the flame de- 
sired, is a brass cup into which a 
secretly compounded tablet of a chemi- 
cal mixture called super jet fuel is in- 
serted. When lighted with a match 
flame the tablets burn for 10 minutes 
with a carbon-free flame. 


xk 


HERMAN ROSER, dean of Glaston- 
bury industrialists, and founder of 
Herman Roser and Sons, Inc., of that 
town, died recently at the age of 87, 
after a long illness. 

A pioneer in the processing of pig- 
skin leather, Mr. Roser established the 
company in 1886, and was active in 
the business, serving as president until 
a short time ago. 

He was born in Stuttgart, Germany, 
and following the completion of his 
education entered the tanning business, 
in which his forefathers had been en- 
gaged for several generations. He 
acquired practical experience in tan- 
neries of Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Belgium, and came to the United 
States in 1884. 


— re Te 


He is survived by his wife, two 
sons, John H., treasurer of the com- 
pany, Martin L., secretary, two daugh- 
ters and five grandchildren. 


x * * 


A POSTGRADUATE COURSE on 
industrial medicine, being given under 
the auspices of the Yale Institute of 
Occupational Medicine and Hygiene, 
is now in progress at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

The course is open without charge 
to physicians, particularly those en- 
gaged in industrial practice, and to a 
limited number of third and fourth 
year medical students and graduate stu- 
dents in related fields. 

Prominent physicians from through- 
out the country are scheduled to give 
the ten lectures included in the course. 


x* 


JAMES L. LINSLEY, a member of 
the board of directors of the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co., died recently in 
Florida. 

Entering the employ of the Nauga- 
tuck Malleable Iron Works, predeces- 
sor of the present Naugatuck firm, in 
November, 1903, he was made gen- 
eral purchasing agent in 1915 and a 
director in 1924. In 1936 he was made 
director of research sales. 

An active member of the Naugatuck 
Chamber of Commerce since its in- 
ception, he was elected president of 
the group in 1946. 

Survivors are his wife, two daugh- 
ters and one son. 


x** 


DONALD H. JENSEN has joined 
the Petroleum Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Stamford, to organize expansion 
of the company’s employee, consumer 
and public information program, ac- 
cording to a recent company an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Jensen, who was formerly an 
account executive with James W. Ir- 
win and Associates, New York and 
Chicago management consultants, will 
make his headquarters at the firm’s 
Stamford plant, and will be active in 
eleven East Coast cities and in Chi- 
cago, where the company’s fuel oil 
distribution terminals are located. 


xn 


IN STRIDE WITH the ever-grow- 
ing trend toward colorful, descriptive, 
easy-to-read annual reports, scores of 
progressive Connecticut firms have re- 
cently presented pictorial reviews of 





1946 operations to stockholders. 
Among them, the report of the Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, 
represented its first full year of post- 
war operation as one of “gratifying 
results.” 

Now celebrating the completion of 
“A Century of Silverplate,” the com- 
pany’s 1946 report was dedicated to 
the three Rogers brothers, William, 
Asa and Simeon, who one hundred 
years ago, in 1847, first introduced 
silverplate on a commercial basis in 
this country. The story of Internation- 
al’s growth through the years is well- 
told and its promise to “face the new 
century ahead determined to meet and 
conquer the challenge of today and to- 
morrow” is exemplary of the foresight 
and resourcefulness of its pioneering 
founders. 

The report of The Gray Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, was de- 
scribed by President Walter E. Dit- 
mars as “one of the most important 
ever issued.” Marking the culmination 
of a long period of development and 
preparation, interrupted by the war, 
slowed down by reconversion, the year 
1946 saw the establishment of The 
Gray Research and Development Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary, and 
the introduction of the Gray Audo- 
graph into the New York and New 
England markets. 

For the Southern New England 
Telephone Company, 1946 brought 
new highs in service to customers, in- 
stallation of equipment and personnel, 
which at the close of the year num- 
bered 9,127, the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. President Allerton F. 
Brooks viewed 1947 as a year of “even 
greater progress toward providing 
telephone service which is satisfactory 
in every respect to a busy, prosperous 
Connecticut.” 

In his review of the year’s opera- 
tions, George E. Dyke, Chairman of 
the board and president of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., which has a branch 
plant in Portland, drew a graphic pic- 
ture of the company’s performance, 
revealing that the combined profit of 
the company and its domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries was $2,644,364. 

“The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Story” is the title given to the year- 
end report of that company. The book- 
let traces the history of the firm “from 
a 10’ by 10’ attic room in 1890 to 
25 acres of floor space in 1946,” and 
includes the forecast, “If a glimpse of 
the future can be seen in the mirror 
of the past, then surely A-H&H can 
look forward to a continuing success.” 
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Prophylactic Cleaner 
REMOVES GRIME 
SAFELY COMPLETELY 


Shop grime clogs pores, irritates 
the skin. Ordinary toilet soaps can’t 
remove it. Pastes containing harsh 
abrasives scratch the skin, may open 
the way for bacterial invasion. 

HI-SUDS prophylactic cleaner 
works safely, gently on the toughest 
shop grime—on cutting oil. A 
cream-colored powder, soft to the 
touch, HI-SUDS is adaptable to both 
shop and office use. 

Just a little HI-SUDS on hands 
first immersed in either hard or soft 
water can be worked up instantly 
into a rich fluffy lather. As it’s mas- 
saged into the skin, detergent and 
absorbent ingredients go to work on 
grime ... a quick rinse and that’s 
all there is to this modern, pleasant 
clean-up job! 

You buy HI-SUDS by the pound 
but it’s used by volume—and it 
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of sturdy, attractive dispensers. See 
your Dolge Service Man and write 
for the booklet, “Stop Dermatitis’’. 
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The report of Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co., Inc., New York and Thomp- 
sonville, represents a progressive 1946, 
with plans in the foreground for an 
expansion of its distributing channels 
to match its accelerated production 
plans to meet the competitive condi- 
tions which will eventually return to 
the industry. 

The 75th annual report of the New 
Haven Railroad indicates a return of 
one-quarter of one per cent on its de- 
preciated investment—"“not enough to 
keep any industry in a healthy condi- 
tion,” the trustees told security hold- 
ers. In addition to facts on the re- 
organization progress, management, 
operations and financial condition of 
the Railroad and its subsidiaries dur- 
ing 1946, the report contains an inter- 
esting historical review of the New 
Haven Railroad while “serving South- 
ern New England over one hundred 
years.” 
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THE QUARTURN CLUB of The 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., of New Haven, met re- 
cently at dinner, and 24 employees 
who this year completed 25 years of 
continuous service were honored by 
the company. 

























The club now has 163 members 
with service records up to 54 years, 
the average length of service being 31 
years. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 116- 
year history, The E. Ingraham Com- 
pany, Bristol, inaugurated a direct con- 
sumer advertising campaign in con- 
nection with its new line of Sentinel 
clocks and watches. 

The campaign achieves continuity 
by featuring the adventures of the 
“Early” family, each advertisement pre- 
senting an occasion in the lives of the 
family where time keeping is impor- 
tant. 

Advertisements are now running in 
several national publications and plans 
call for thorough national coverage in- 
tensified by local pressure later in the 
year. 
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A TEXTILE SCHOLARSHIP in 
the amount of $400 per year, has re- 
cently been initiated by The Ashland 
Corporation of Jewett City. 

The award, which will be granted 
to a member of the graduating class 
of Griswold High School, was prompt- 
ed by the conviction on the part of 





MEMBERS OF THE QUARTURN CLUB of The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven: Seated, 1. to r.: Joseph Peterson, Joseph Hetherington, Florence 
Robinson, Arthur Wendrich, Alexander Kennedy, Frank Leone, John DeMatteis. Second 
row, standing, I. to r.: Edwin Cox, Frank Millard, William Galligan, Wallace Dwyer, 
Louis Sage, Henry Berthel, Nils Bockelman. Third row, standing, |. to r.: Joseph Cas- 
sella, George Prosch, Harry Schwing, Arthur Davis, Frank Crescenti, Edward Bogart, 


Albert Sjogren. 
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the company that the textile industry 
offers an interesting career to young 
men of the community. 

The details of the scholarship pro- 
vide that a committee of five shall 
choose a candidate, taking into con- 
sideration character, school records, 
voluntary activities in school and out- 
side, predicted success.in the textile 
field and financial need. The candidate 
will then be required to submit an 
essay on “The Value of a Textile Edu- 
cation.” 

The first scholarship is scheduled 
to be awarded this June, but if no suit- 
able candidate applies, it will be car- 
ried over until June, 1948. 
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MAC DERMID INCORPORATED, 
Waterbury, has recently introduced a 
new “Bright Copper Plating Process,” 
designed to make it possible to eco- 
nomically copper, nickel and chromium 
plate zinc die-castings and other soft 
metal parts without any intermediate 
buffing operations. 

Company officials have revealed that 
“mirror” bright copper deposits can 
be obtained directly from a simple 
cyanide copper plating solution over 
a wide range of operating conditions. 
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J. D. Murphy R. H. Murphy 


D. HAYES MURPHY, president of 
The Wiremold Company, announced 
recently the election of John Davis 
Murphy and RoBert Henry Murphy to 
the company’s board of directors. 

John Davis Murphy, vice president 
and general manager of the company, 
has been associated with Wiremold 
since his graduation from Dartmouth 
College in 1934. He is a member of 
the Board of Governors of Kingswood 
School, and has served three terms as 
President of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association of Hartford. He served as 
a management member of the Labor- 
Management Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission and is a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Industrial Rela- 
tions Society. 


Robert Henry Murphy, assistant 
treasurer and factory manager of the 
firm, graduated from Dartmouth in 
1936 where he specialized in chemis- 
try and mathematics. He joined the 
company immediately after his gradu- 
ation, and was elected to the offices 
he now holds in 1942. He served as 
an instructor in the Training Within 
Industry Program at Wiremold, The 
Stanley Works, Corbin Screw Division 
of the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion and the City of Hartford en- 
gineers. 
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“A TRUSTEESHIP FOR PROG- 
RESS,” a folder recently distributed 
to stockholders of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is a simple outline of 
the company’s concept of managerial 
responsibility. 

Management as a trusteeship is 
described as having three beneficiaries: 
the owners of the business, the work- 
ers and the public. The “clear and 
strong” principle that management's 
integrity and allegiance find their best 
expression in protecting and further- 
ing the interests of these three bene- 
ficiaries has “never faced greater ob- 


HIGHER 
QUALITY 


STEEL 


stacles than those raised against it to- 
day,” according to the folder. 

Labor strife and labor legislation 
were advanced by G. E. management 
as factors which have interfered with 
the growth of the trusteeship principle. 
“Developments of the last twelve 
months have made it increasingly clear 
that by legislation in the public in- 
terest the balance must now be restored 
for the protection and progress of all 
three beneficiaries.” 

“General Electric preferred modera- 
tion, fairness and good will before 
there was a Wagner Act. The princi- 
ple of trusteeship was the expression 
of a deep-felt attitude. Your managers 
believe that if this principle is re- 
affirmed now, the outcome will be 
vigorous, productive health for indus- 
try and all within it.” 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES B. PAR- 
SONS of the American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Arthur 
H. Petts as manager of transportation 
for the corporation. He succeeds Jesse 


' F, Atwater, who has resigned. 


Mr. Petts started his career in trans- 
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ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE KEEN 
COMPETITION AHEAD? 

















Recent wage increases, and the practical cer- 
tainty of more to come, will soon eliminate profits 
for all but the low-cost manufacturers. 


Higher prices can only delay this. Labor will 
be certain to demand higher wages proportionate 
to price increases. It is a basic economic truth— 
which has been all but forgotten during recent 
years—that in normal times high prices restrict 
markets, while low prices expand them. 


The farsighted manufacturer will strive to put 
himself in a position where he will not have to rely 
on high prices for a profit. When the present back- 
logs of urgently needed orders have been used up, 
low prices—quality considered—will be the most 
effective sales argument against competitors. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, ete—with the help of 
Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 
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portation and traffic work with the 
New Haven Railroad and became an 
employee of the American Hardware 
Corp. as assistant manager of trans- 
portation in 1912. 

Within the last 10 years he has 
served as chairman of the New Britain 
Transportation Association and as a 
member of its executive committee. 
During the war he served as chairman 
of the New Britain Council of Trans- 
portation committee and as local ad- 
ministrator of the highway transport 
department of the Office of Defense 
Transportation: 
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JAMES L. TURRENTINE has 
joined Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
as a member of the public relations 
staff, it has been announced by Fred- 
erick Bowes, Jr., manager of adver- 
tising and public relations. 

Mr. Turrentine previously held edi- 
torial and public relations posts with 
the Shell Oil Company and the Hazard 
Advertising Company, New York, and 
is a former member of the staffs of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times and the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
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A NEW ANNUAL AWARD in the 
field of industrial advertising has re- 
cently been established by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company for 
“that chapter of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association which 
makes the most valuable contribution 
to the advancement of industrial ad- 
vertising as a constructive force for 
economic and social progress.” 

Donald E. Buckwell, president of 
the Industrial Advertising and Market- 
ing Council and assistant advertising 
manager of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, has revealed that since the 
local industrial advertising group is an 
affiliate of NIAA, it will be eligible 
for the annual award which will con- 
sist of a suitable certificate and $1,000. 

The award is scheduled to be for- 
mally established at NIAA’s Silver An- 
niversary Conference to be held in 
Milwaukee June 15-18. At that time 
a booklet will be available to all mem- 
bers explaining the purpose of the 
creation of the award and outlining 
the details of the contest. 
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AT THE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE of the New England 
Gas Association held recently in Bos- 
ton, A. V. S. Lindsley, vice president 
of The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, Waterbury, was elected a 
vice president of the association. 
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Connecticut utilities executives elect- 
ed to the gas association’s board of 
directors include Paul R. Buchanan, 
vice-president of the Hartford Gas 
Company, and A. H. Scott, president 
of the New Britain Gas Light Com- 
pany. Robert E. Ramsay, president of 
the New Haven Gas Light Company 
was reelected a director. 
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A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the 
five principal foremen groups now in 
existence throughout the country was 
recently circulated by the Tristate In- 
dustrial Association, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
in order to eliminate confusion as to 
the identity and purpose of the various 
organizations. 

The Foremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica is an independent foremen’s union 
which originated in 1941 at the Ford 
Motor Company. It is primarily active 
in the automobile industry, and has 
numerous chapters throughout the 
country. 

The National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., is a publishing company with 
headquarters in Deep River, Connecti- 
cut. 

The National Association of Fore- 
men with headquarters in Dayton, 


Ohio, is a technical organization de- 
voted to improving the status of super- 
visors by educational means. 

The National Council of Foremen’s 
Clubs is composed of community clubs 
with members attending from various 
companies. It is affiliated with the 
Y.M.C.A. 

The Foremen’s League for Educa- 
tion and Association is a management 
organization formed to improve and 
protect the standing of the foreman as 
a member of management. 
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TWO NEW ITEMS of office equip- 
ment have recently been placed on the 
market by the Underwood Corpora- 
tion. The Vibration Control Blocks 
are small squares of aluminum mount- 
ed on special vibration absorbing felt, 
designed to prevent office machines 
from moving out of position. 

Two models of radically new copy- 
holders have also been made avail- 
able; one for rear mounting which 
may be collapsed, permitting the copy- 
holder to be closed with the type- 
writer in a dropwell or secretarial desk. 
The portable model is designed for 
use alongside typewriters, accounting 
and other machines, and may easily 





be moved to any desired position on 
the desk. 
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A NEW ELECTRONIC motor con- 
trol, illustrated above, for operating 
DC motors from AC power, has been 
announced by Federal Electric Products 
Company of Hartford. 
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tective safeguards be rightfully called 
un-American, or at variance with the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution? 

The Hartley Bill authorizes the 
government to seek an injunction, if 
nuecessary, for a period of 75 days, 
in a strike imperiling or “threatening 
to imperil” either the public health, 
safety or public interest. Permission 
is also given to employers to seek in- 
junctions against unions, and to sue 
them for damages for unlawful con- 
certed activities such as sympathy, 
jurisdictional, monopoly and sit-down 
strikes and secondary boycotts, which 
have already closed many business 
establishments and all but ruined 
others. Unions are also made equally 
liable with business organizations to 
penalties under the anti-trust laws 
where they are found guilty of monop- 
olistic practices. Is there any sound 
reason why one group of men associ- 
ated together under the banner of a 
labor union should be free to strangle 
our economy by monopolistic prac- 
tices while a group of men organized 
as a business corporation are justly 
prohibited from such practices? 

The Hartley Bill also provides for 
more democratic procedures in union 
affairs by prescribing rules that pro- 
hibit unfair labor practices such as dis- 
crimination against certain classes of 
members and the disciplining of mem- 
bers for criticizing the union. It also 
requires the use of the secret ballot 
when voting on union policy and in 
other ways prohibits intimidation and 
discrimination against union members. 
Finally, the bill provides a definite 
routine for free collective bargaining 
which requires the holding of at least 
five conferences between management 
and union representatives and there- 
after the submittal to the employees of 
the employer's last offer of settlement 
and a majority strike vote taken dur- 
ing a compulsory 30 day waiting 
period before a strike may be called. 
Is it “undemocratic” or a “dangerous 
experiment with totalitarian controls,” 
as Mr. Green’s ad declares, to prevent 
the continuation of a long list of in- 
justices to workers and employers such 
as have been flagrantly practiced in 
recent years by many union officers? 

The Hartley labor bill is a pro- 
public bill, not anti-labor. It is also 
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designed to protect the rights of indi- 
vidual working men. It might also be 
called an anti-union-racketeering bill. 
It takes away no rights to bargain col- 
lectively for hours, wages or working 
conditions of men that are justifiable 
in the light of moral, civil or criminal 
law. It merely sets forth the responsi- 
bilities of labor unions and prescribes 
definite penalties for failure to live up 
to those responsibilities, which have 
been successfully evaded for altogether 
too long. 

Although I know that neither the 
Hartley nor Taft bill, nor any compro- 
mise that may be decided upon, will 
solve the many human relations prob- 
lems in business and industry, some 
such protective rules for union- 
management relations are desperately 
needed to protect the greater interest 
of 140 million Americans against the 
power which now lies in the hands of 
a few leaders of some 14 million or- 
yanized workers. If we continue to per- 
mit monopolistic practices and racket- 
eering by any group capable of stifling 
the untold productive capacity of the 
nation, our competitive economy, 
which has created our high living 
standards, will break down and with it 
will go our freedom and our leader- 
ship in world affairs. 

Again I can use the words of the 
A. F. of L. ad, but with a different 
solution in mind. “The next few days 
may decide the destiny of America 
... and with it your future and that 
of your children. You now have the 
cold choice between productive pros- 
perity or another dismal depression. 
The hour of decision is here.” 

The Union, appeals with eloquent 
emotion, and no sound reasoning, to 
help kill the Taft-Hartley program to 
provide that productive prosperity. 
My appeal, backed by overwhelming 
evidence in NLRB hearings, in court 
cases and in thousands of authentic 
stories by workers and business execu- 
tives, is to write your Congressman 
now to demand that he vote for a bill 
which will furnish safeguards for the 
average working man and the general 
public equal to those included in 
the Hartley Bill, even if stated in dif- 
ferent language. Only by establishing 
a set of rules such as these can Ameri- 
can enterprise hope to go forward 
with faith and confidence to a more 
productive prosperity than it has ever 
known before. This is the road io 
plenty at home and the only hope of 
peace with freedom throughout the 
world, 
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PICTURED ABOVE is the architect’s drawing of the new 25,000 square foot plant 
of the B. Jahn Mfg. Co., New Britain. Scheduled for completion in August, the one- 
story structure will front 246 feet on Cherry Street, and 142 feet on Ellis Street. The 
company presently employs 165 workers in the manufacture of dies, tools and special 


machinery. 


C. L. CAMPBELL, president of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, recently announced the retire- 
ment of A. J. Campbell, vice president. 
Paul R. Fleming, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the company, was 
elected as vice president, and will also 
continue as secretary. 

J. M. Kramarsik, formerly assistant 
secretary, was appointed treasurer, and 
L. E. Reymonds, formerly auditor and 
assistant treasurer, was made comp- 
troller and assistant secretary. 

A. J. Campbell has served the com- 
pany and its predecessors for thirty- 
five years. He is a graduate of Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, 
and later received a degree in mining 
from Columbia University. In 1911 
he joined the United Electric Light and 
Water Company, a predecessor com- 
pany of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, and has since filled 
a number of important executive posi- 
tions in the company, culminating in 
1939 with his appointment as vice 
president in charge of real estate. 

Before joining The CL&P Co. in 
1930, Mr. Fleming was associated with 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Corporation, and prior to 
that served sixteen years with the Stone 
and Webster system companies. 
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ONE OF CONNECTICUT’S new- 
est industries, Kaman Aircraft Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Brad- 
ley Field in Windsor Locks, announced 


recently that successful test flights of 
its new helicopter, the three-seated 
K-125-A, have been made in the Brad- 
ley Field area. 

The company was founded two years 
ago for the purpose of developing a 
low-cost, economically operated heli- 
copter which would lend itself to mass 
production and mass marketing. 
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HERMAN ELY, chairian of the 
board of the Greist Manufacturing 
Company of New Haven, died recent- 
ly at his home following an illness of 
three months. 


Mr. Ely was graduated from Yale 
Sheffield Scientific School in 1894, and 
was formely employed by the Ameri- 
can Saddle Company, of which he was 
secretary-treasurer, and Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
where he remained until 1925, during 
which period he became a vice presi- 
dent and director. 

He became vice president of Servel, 
Inc., of New York in 1926. In 1935 
he was named president of the Greist 
Manufacturing Company, manufactur- 
ers of attachments for domestic sewing 
machines and other machined products. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
sons. 





Photographs in this issue requiring credit 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Josef Scaylea, Glastonbury; page 
15, Sam Salomone, Plainville. 
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“Round The Town” Program 
(Continued from page 13) 


a framed photo showing her picture 
with the group in the broadcasting 
studio. 

Preceding the broadcast there is pre- 
liminary advertising and publicity in 
Bridgeport papers and through the em- 
ployee magazines and bulletin boards 
of the sponsoring companies—all to 
assure a large listening audience. 

These unique programs, now being 
broadcast in Bridgeport, may be made 
available to any other community in 
the state whose manufacturers and 
business houses wish to avail them- 
selves of this novel method of telling 
wives, mothers and families of their 
employees about their businesses and 
the social contributions they make to 
the community, state and nation. Com- 
plete details may be secured from the 
editor of Connecticut Industry by in- 
terested companies, or chamber of 
commerce or local manufacturers as- 
sociation executives who may wish to 
develop similar programs in their re- 
spective communities. 





Products of Plainville 
at Industrial Exhibit 


(Continued from page 15) 


with a display of a miniature house, 
complete with paved driveway and 
walk. 

Church lighting fixtures and unique 
metal products manufactured by the 
Plainville Metal Works and the Fan 
Craft Manufacturing Company; cam- 
era supplies and photographic acces- 
sories by Kalart Company, Inc.; mod- 
els of amplifier equipment and Card- 
well variable condensers, the products 
of the Allen D. Cardwell Manufactur- 
ing Company; electronic items from 
the plant of the Grenby Manufactur- 
ing Company, all joined hands to ex- 
emplify the diversification of Plain- 
ville’s manufacturing enterprises. 

The machine and tool industry occu- 
pied its proper place in the interesting 
and educational exhibition. The B. & L. 
Tool and Machine Company offered a 
new invention—an electric paint re- 
mover. The Lassy Tool Company 
showed a threading machine, and the 


.W. E. Kullberg booth featured crimp- 


ing, beating, turning and wiring ma- 
chines. 
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The notable progress toward pro- 
ficiency made in the plating industry 
was demonstrated by The Job Plating 
Company and The Yeaman’s Plating 
Company in their displays of the var- 
ious finishes of nickel, zinc, brass, sil- 
ver and cadmium plating on metal 
parts. Aluminum compacts, ash trays 
and cigarette lighters, dyed by anodiz- 
ing process, were featured by the 
Plainville Electro Plating Company. 

Using a model of a New Haven 
Railroad locomotive, The Corley Com- 
pany, Inc., illustrated the use of Corley 
heavy duty high pressure union pipe 
fittings by nearly all of our nation’s 
railroads. 

The products of scores of other 
prominent Plainville industries were 
also displayed: The Bristol Spring 
Manufacturing Company, D. R. Tem- 
pleman Company, Bristol Screw Cor- 
poration, Peterson’s Dairy, Plainville 
Electrical Products Corporation, Plain- 
ville Printing Company, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, Plastics Division, The 
Newton Manufacturing Company. The 
show's picturesque background was 
furnished in part by Plainville’s two 
florists, Viets’ Flower Shop and Sin- 
ske’s, Florist. 





Objectives of N. A. C. A. 
(Continued from page 14) 


are engaged in every day. Of especial 
significance to businessmen are the 
studies made of accounting procedures 
actually in use by representative indus- 
tries. 

The Association maintains a Re- 
search Staff which continually studies 
industrial accounting problems and 
methods under the supervision and 
guidance of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Research. This Committee 
consists of 28 outstanding industrial 
accounting executives, public account- 
ants, and educators. The results of these 
studies are distributed to members as 
Research Bulletins. The Research Staff 
is also at the service of individual 
members to assist them in the clarifica- 
tion of particular problems they may 
submit. In many cases such problems 
are submitted to other members who 
have dealt with similar situations, and 
the answers submitted to the enquirer 
are thus based on practical experi- 
ence. 

Each chapter has an Employment 
Service, which helps businessmen find 
the right type of person for cost ac- 
counting positions. Through the co- 


operation of the 86 chapters, a nation- 
wide employment service is made 
available to members and employers 
alike. 

To local communities, N.A.C.A. 
provides a number of services. Fre- 
quent public discussions of tax prob- 
lems are conducted by many chapters 
as a public service. Many of these 
discussions have been broadcast dur- 
ing the past few months. N.A.C.A. 
members are very active in auditing 
all types of charity drives. They fur- 
nish competent personnel for this type 
of work. N.A.C.A. members speak 
before high school and business school 
audiences, advising students on the de- 
sirability of accounting as a career. 
Many chapters have rendered valuable 
service in helping returning veterans 
find accounting jobs. 


Annual Conference 


The success of this organization in 
accomplishing its purposes and objec- 
tives is amply demonstrated by its 
consistent growth and by the position 
of leadership which it has attained in 
the industrial accounting world. Each 
year its annual International Confer- 
ence which lasts for four days brings 
together 1500 to 2000 members, each 
of whom is engaged in some branch 
of industrial accounting... They include 
the leading thinkers and doers in this 
field. These conferences provide an un- 
equalled opportunity for those inter- 
ested in the many and varied problems 
of industrial accounting, to meet one 
another, and to exchange ideas and 
opinions. They have gained an inter- 
national reputation for the high stand- 
ard of material presented, and the 
ability and experience of the men who 
enter into the discussion, and the re- 
corded proceedings each year have be- 
come a part of the accumulated au- 
thoritative literature upon the subject 
of industrial accounting. 

The prime benefit derived by indus- 
try from the activities of this associa- 
tion is through the education of those 
who are charged with conserving the 
resources of industry and the dissemi- 
nation, among accountants and busi- 
ness executives alike, of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience of the 
most eminent minds in the industrial 
accounting field. The development of 
modern methods of cost control and 
cost reduction, ,such as budgets and 
standard costs, have derived largely 
from the activities of this association, 
and its members are accordingly bet- 
ter equipped to serve management in 
providing up-to-the-minute cost data. 
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first, the chicken or the egg. Presi- 

dent Truman is strongly advocating 
a voluntary reduction of prices in the 
hope that this will not only forestall 
the inflationary trend but that it will 
put a stop to further demands for wage 
increases. In substance the program is 
sound and warrants the serious con- 
sideration of all who have a product 
to sell. 

On the other hand, there is a natural 
reluctance on the part of industrialists 
to reduce prices, even though the 
present margin of profit may be highly 
satisfactory, as long as the demands 
for increased wages persist. Most man- 
ufacturers find it not only very in- 


[i is another case of which came 


convenient to themselves but discon- 
certing to their trade to make frequent 
changes in their price lists. This ac- 
counts for their reluctance to make 
immediate reductions in prices that 
may be followed by increases above 
the present level in the event that ad- 
vances of wages must be made. 

However, the start toward a more 
stable economy must begin somewhere 
and, if industrialists can start the ball 
rolling and the public can be made 
aware of this trend, the end result may 
be that a recession in business, which 
many economists consider necessary in 
order to bring prices and wages in line 
with a day conditions, might 
well be avoided. 
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In the event your company has 
found it possible to reduce prices on 
any of its products, please tell us about 
it. We should like to pass the informa- 
tion along to the general public. 


xk *& 


TEN YEARS AGO, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission initiated an 
investigation concerning motor car- 
rier rates in New England. Since 1937, 
many hearings have been held both 
throughout New England and in 
Washington. There have been occa- 
sions when it has appeared that the 
case was drawing to a close and that 
a final. decision might be reached, but 
in each instance the Commission has 
allowed so much time to elapse that 
it was again found necessary to hold 
further hearings to bring the case up- 
to-date. 

During recent months, the Associa- 
tion has pressed for a final report on 
the ground that transportation condi- 
tions in New England remain chaotic 
and might be stabilized to a consider- 
able extent if some greater degree of 
uniformity in motor carrier rates and 
classification ratings were required. 


In an announcement dated April 3, 
1947, the Commission assigned the 
proceeding for oral argument at Wash- 
ington on May 7. This should be the 
final stage before a Commission report 
is rendered. Let's hope that this really 
is the end of the trail. 


x * * 


THE TREND in transportation costs 
for all types of service is definitely up- 
ward. Congress is considering pro- 
posals to increase substantially the 
present charges for handling parcel 
post and other classes of mail. The 
Railway Express Agency and the 
Coastwise and Intercoastal Steamship 
Lines are clamoring for increased 
revenue. 

Motor carriers in various sections 
of the country are involved in pro- 
ceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which contemplate 
advances of rates and, while the rail- 
roads do not have pending at the 
moment any proposals involving gen- 
eral increases in the level of rates, they 
have caused to be docketed suggestions 
that look toward higher revenue as a 
result of: (a) plus charges for pick- 
up and delivery service, (b) estab- 
lishment of fourth class as the mini- 
mum rating applicable on less-than- 
carload and any-quantity shipments 
and (c) cancellation of numerous less- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EXPORT NEWS 


By RICHARD F. AMES 


HE port authorities of New 

York, Boston and other cities 

along the North Atlantic Coast 
have recently made comprehensive in- 
vestigations of their shipping facili- 
ties, their present inadequacy, the 
general congestion, and other factors 
which have resulted in immediate and 
long-range plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of these ports. Because Connecti- 
cut exporters use these ports regularly, 
they have made it their business to 
keep informed of these developments. 
What the city of New Orleans is do- 
ing to improve port facilities and en- 
courage world trade through its gates 
may not be as well known, but be- 
cause their plans are so ambitious, it 
is worth while to see just what they 
are already doing and have planned 
for the future. 


New Orleans intends to take ad- 
vantage of her proximity to the Latin 
American market. Her plans for busi- 
ness expansion place little emphasis 
on encouraging new industries to 
establish on the Mississippi delta. She 
is concentrating on becoming a lead- 
ing transfer point for world goods. 
Already, as a result of an intensive 
promotional campaign, a larger share 
of midwestern products are being for- 
warded through the port city. She is 
bent on encouraging much cargo now 
exported through New York and other 
North Atlantic ports from the Chicago 
area to leave the United States via the 
Crescent City. 

One of the first steps to be taken 
by way of preparing the stage for 
future generations is the flotation of 
a $28 million bond issue to build an 
up-to-date union passenger terminal. 
At present nine main-line railroads 
are running into five ancient stations 
scattered around the city. To bypass 
the 110 mile hazardous trip a ves- 
sel must take up the Mississippi to 
reach the docks of New Orleans, the 
city fathers are hopeful of monetary 





Export Manager 





aid from the U. S. Treasury to build 
a tidewater channel across the marshes 
and bayous from New Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Over a year ago the city built “Inter- 
national House”—first of its kind in 
the country—to give U. S. and foreign 
businessmen a place to meet. Next on 
the list is an International Trade Mart, 
a five-story concrete and glass brick 
structure scheduled to be in operation 
by winter. Nearly all the space has 
now been leased. By the time this arti- 
cle is in press, the city’s free port for- 
eign trade zone, handling duty free 
cargoes, will be in operation. They 
have set up a “foreign minister” and 
expect to have trade emissaries abroad 
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to sell the Port of New Orleans. More- 
over, they have aided in the establish- 
ment of the Mid-Continent World 
Trade Council whose aim is to encour- 
age greater use of the Gulf Ports for 
export goods originating not only from 
central U. S. but from Canada too. 

With such a bulging bag of tricks 
already displayed, we can guess that 
New Orleans has a few more items up 
her sleeve for use when the time is 
right. 

xk *® 


A BRIEF BUT COMPREHENSIVE 
examination of the factors to be con- 
sidered in setting up a branch plant 
in the United Kingdom is contained 
in the 1947 revision of Economic Paper 
No. 9, “American Participation in 
British Industry,” published by The 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London. Those who are contemplating 
such a step and have not yet com- 
menced to explore the possibilities 
might well write the Chamber for this 
material, It has sections devoted to the 
legal position and taxation. 

In reviewing this economic paper 
we find only one omission which is 
noteworthy. Nowhere between its cov- 
ers do we find any discussion on the 
comparative costs between manufac- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ALF of the 80th Congress's first 
H session is over. The big issues 

have been tossed into the ring, 
heard in committee hearings or on 
the respective chamber floors, and 
drafts of new laws to meet these issues 
have in several cases been written. 
Speculation as to the fate of the pend- 
ing measures would be idle at the time 
of this writing, for in the coming 
month, the majority of these issues 
should be resolved and the outcome 
known. It is not too early or too late, 
however, to observe the pattern of 
legislative action which has emerged 
in the workings of the new Republi- 
can Congress. 
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LEGISLATION 
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First feature to strike us is the atti- 
tude and discipline of the lower house. 
Each measure acted upon has gone as 
far as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected by the most ardent advocates 
of reform towards accomplishing cur- 
rent objectives. The House did not 
hesitate in cutting the Presidential 
budget by the full six billion dollars, 
a figure which even the most economy- 
minded students of government finance 
have generally considered to be a maxi- 
mum. The House passed by a virtual 
two-thirds majority, with only minor 
amendments, the Knutson 20% across- 
the-board Tax Reduction Bill, charac- 
terized by many as only “wishful 
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thinking” in the light of international 
developments. The House Portal-to- 
Portal Bill gives as comprehensive 
protection as could be desired by those 
who face the danger. And it is reported 
that the over-all labor bill now being 
considered by the House Labor Com- 
mittee contains “everything but the 
kitchen sink,” with good prospects 
that the committee will adopt most of 
these provisions, including curbs, if 
not a ban, on the closed shop and in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. 

The thinking of the House mem- 
bers directly reflects the attitude of 
the electorate at the polls last Novem- 
ber. But in the Senate, where only 
one-third of the members faced elec- 
tion last fall, there is a prevailing at- 
titude of “go easy” and a constant 
tendency to compromise on every 
issue. This has so far been true with 
respect to budgetary reduction and the 
scope of protection afforded against 
future portal-to-portal claims. It also 
promises to hold true in the field of 
tax reduction and labor legislation. 
The Senate Finance Committee, in de- 
laying consideration of the Knutson 
Bill, has shown little enthusiasm for 
the size-and method of tax trimming 
adopted by the House, and Senators 
appear to be thinking in terms of a 
10% tax cut, a more graduated scale 
of relief and no retroactive operation 
of the law. The Labor Committee has 
shown reluctance to push through any 
drastic reforms, and the Senate ver- 
sion of the 1947 labor law will prob- 
ably stress mon-controversial issues 
such as jurisdictional strikes and media- 
tion machinery, rather than funda- 
mental problems of monopoly power 
and abuses. 


Thus a recurrent process in the evo- 
lution of corrective laws can be dis- 
cerned. The House produces a bill 
which can be counted on to embody a 
full measure of reform, economy or 
other redress against prevailing evils; 
it will throw everything in to make 
the program work. The Senate, how- 
ever, avoids the extreme position on 
any matter, ends up by taking a stand 
considerably short of the optimum 
goal; it will try nothing unless it is 
sure that the scheme will work. The 
reasons for impetuousness on the one 
hand, and caution on the other, are 
fairly clear. The House, with an over- 
whelming Republican majority, many 
of them novices in the art of politics 
and law making, falls promptly into 
line when decisions have been reached 
by the House leaders and the commit- 
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tees. The rules of the House permit 
little interference with these decisions, 
usually offer the individual member 
only a choice of voting yes or no on 
the issues. The committees by which 
the laws are written, therefore, need 
not be too concerned about the dis- 
senting voices. The leaders know, also, 
that most House members will support 
fairly extreme corrective measures be- 
cause they so interpret the people's 
mandate. 

On the other side of the Capitol, 
the Senate must listen to every pro- 
testing voice and must steer a careful 
course through varying shades of 
political thought held over from the 
New Deal era. Many members, even 
from the majority party, are uncon- 
vinced of the necessity for sweeping 
changes in the rules and believe that 
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it is their responsibility to check all- 
out revision of existing laws. Beyond 
that, the Senate knows that it cannot 
override a Presidential veto, and keeps 
this factor constantly in mind in reach- 
ing its decisions. 

The burden of overcoming resistance 
to a change in the status quo is a 
heavy one. If a deadlock occurs be- 
tween the House and Senate, the House 
loses, because the present labor laws 
and the current tax rates will remain 
in effect. For that reason the will of 
the Senate is the stronger and its posi- 
tion must be regarded as the key to 
ultimate results. Yet the traditional 
strength of the House in its power 
over the purse strings is today more 
than ever a potent factor in the reso- 
lution of other issues. The House has 
already demonstrated that it will use 
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this power not only to effect economy 
in government, but to bring about a 
change in the administration of the 
laws, as in the case of the Conciliation 
Service of the Labor Department. It 
might also use this power to enforce 
its will in the realm of substantive 
legislation when faced with a Presi- 
dential veto. 
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GET MEDALS 


Twice in five years Hartford- 
made books won Caldecott 
Medals. In one year the 
runner-up as well as the winner 
were the product of Kellogg 
& Bulkeley. The Caldecott 
Medal is the premier award in 
the juvenile field for illustrated 
books. We are proud to have 
served the writers and artists 
who received this recognition 
of their outstanding ability. 
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MANUFACTURERS HAVE BEEN 
chafing under the controls placed over 
non-housing construction by the Veter- 
ans Emergency Housing Program. In- 
stead of control over commercial and 
industrial construction, exercised now 
by the Office of Housing Expediter, 
wouldn't it be better to have a “home 
rule” control? By “home rule” control 
is meant that a company contemplat- 
ing what might be considered unwar- 
ranted expansion might expose itself 
to local censure if its plans for building 
caused a serious impact on the local 
housing situation. Weighed against 
this impact on veterans’ housing would 
be the value of the expansion to the 
community, measured by the employ- 
ment opportunities provided. 
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RECENT SURVEYS reveal that 
emotional disturbances place first in 
the scale of causes of industrial acci- 
dents. The studies reveal that approxi- 
mately 15% of the workers in most 
plants form an “accident prone” class 
and are involved in almost 100% of 


the accidents. One company reported 
a high accident frequency rate among 
its truck drivers. When those involved 
in the accidents were transferred to 
another department, the rate in the 
truck driving department fell, but the 
record in the department where the 
transferees now worked suffered badly. 


xk * 


DR. M. T. LING addressed a meet- 
ing on April 10th sponsored by the 
Institute of Occupational Medicine 
and Hygiene at the Yale University 
School of Medicine. The Clinical Di- 
rector of the Institute is Dr. Ronald 
F. Buchan who was formerly engaged 
in industrial medicine work on a co- 
operative basis with several of the 
smaller plants in Hartford. Dr. Ling, 
whose subject was “Recent Advances 
in Social and Industrial Psychiatry,” 
is medical director of the Roffey Park 
Rehabilitation Center in England. 
The center is located on a 300 acre 
estate in Sussex County, 30 miles south 
of London. It was developed during 
the dark days of the London blitz when 


Britain's war-time manpower shortage 
was acute and opened in June 1944. 
The patients are those with subhealth, 
maladjustments, and emotional prob- 
lems that have developed on the job. 
Objectives are to investigate the 
causes and give treatment to clerical 
and industrial workers suffering from 
industrial fatigue, depression, malad- 
justment, and other manifestations of 
indeterminate ill health. 

The initial costs and operating sub- 
sidy for the Center were underwritten 
by 175 British industrial companies. 
Industrialists supporting the Center 
and its training program do not look 
on their support as charity, but as a 
sound investment in industrial rela- 
tions as important as investments in 
machines and buildings. 

There are also training programs 
for industrial physicians, industrial 
social workers, personnel, specialists, 
and supervisors. The training program 
will cover industrial health and fatigue, 
nutrition, physical education in indus- 
try, environmental factors such as 
noise, ventilation and lighting, mo- 
notony, and the utilization in industry 
of both the physically and emotion- 
ally handicapped. 


x kk 


DR. C. C. BURLINGAME, presi- 
dent and psychiatrist-in-chief at the 
Institute of Living, Hartford, on the 
subject of human tensions and fatigues, 
made this statement in a speech at 
Boston last fall: “If you do not believe 
that emotional tension can cause a 
pain in the neck, you should try driv- 
ing a car against glaring headlights for 
a stretch of 500 miles, even under nor- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE, Counsel 


HERE have been some doubt and 

difference of opinion concerning 

the illegality of involuntary 
checkoffs in the State of Connecticut. 
It has been our position that the Stat- 
utes of the State of Connecticut pro- 
hibited involuntary checkoff although 
an amendment to the General Statutes 
passed in 1945 permits voluntary 
checkoff. This position has been re- 
cently fortified by an opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney General Frank J. Di- 
Sesa, dated March 24, 1947, and ad- 
dressed to John J. Egan, Commissioner 
of Labor. The question presented was 
whether the employer is required to 
obtain an authorization in writing from 
each employee who is a member of 
the union in order to deduct union 
dues from the employee's wages. A 
specific contract clause was presented 
for interpretation in conjunction with 
the Statutes. This clause read as fol- 
lows: 


“The Company will deduct any 
initiation fees, monthly dues, rejoining 
fees, and general assessments as ar- 
ranged at each local plant from the 
pay of members of the Union for the 
current month. The local union shall 
furnish the local management with a 
notarized list of employees who are 
members and for whom deductions are 
to be made. In those states where the 
law of the state requires employees to 
authorize any deductions in writing, 
signed authorization shall be obtained 
by the Union. All funds collected by 
the Company as a result of such de- 
ductions shall be promptly remitted to 
the appropriate financial officer desig- 
nated by the Union.” 


In response to the question present- 
ed, the Assistant Attorney General re- 
plied: 

“In 1945 the General Assembly 
amended Section 1414e (h) of the 
1939 Supplement to permit deductions 
from wages or salaries to permit the 
payment of union dues. The former 





statute flatly barred any deduction and 
provided: ‘Any assignment by any per- 
son of any debt due him or to become 
due him by reason of his personal 
services, wages, salaries, earnings or 
commissions shall be void.’ The 
amendment adds the following pro- 
viso: ‘Provided this section shall not 
prevent the regular deduction of speci- 
fied amounts from wages or salaries 
for the payment of union dues in ac- 
cordance with the terms of a duly 
executed contract between an employ- 
er and his employees or their collective 
bargaining agent.’ 

“An examination of legislation on 
the subject shows that this State has 
for a long time followed a policy of 
jealousy guarding the wage rights of 
workers within its borders. Conse- 
quently we cannot read into Section 
1004h more than the consent of the 
State to permit the deduction for the 
particular purpose of paying union 
dues at the source. In line with the 
policy of this State, added to such con- 
sent should be the written authoriza- 
tion of each employee directing that 
the specific deductions be made.” 


The interpretation, which coincides 
with our previously expressed position, 
seems to leave no room for doubt re- 
garding the illegality of involuntary 
checkoff. 

x * * 





THE SUPREME COURT recently 
delivered an opinion concerning train- 
ees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which, although applied to specific 
facts in the railroad industry, never- 
theless has considerable interest to 
employers in general. The question was 
whether persons who were undergoing 
training for the purpose of learning 
the duties of railroad yard brakemen 
by observation and by doing work 
under the supervision of members of 
a yard crew, none of whom they dis- 
placed, with a view to getting on a 
list of competent persons from which 
the railroad could choose when new 
employees were needed, but who re- 
ceived no pay for their time spent in 
such training except a retroactive al- 
lowance if they were actually subse- 
quently employed, should be consid- 
ered employees within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In response to this ques- 
tion, the Supreme Court held that they 
were not “employees” within the 
meaning of the Act and stated gener- 
ally: 

“The Act's purpose as to wages was 
to insure that every person whose em- 
ployment contemplated compensation 
should not be compelled to sell his 
services for less than the prescribed 
minimum wage. The definitions of 
‘employ’ and of ‘employee’ are broad 
enough to accomplish this. But, broad 
as they are, they cannot be interpreted 
so as to make a person whose work 
serves only his own interest an em- 
ployee of another person who gives 
him aid and instruction. Had these 
trainees taken courses in railroading 
in a public or private vocational school, 
wholly dissociated from the railroad, 
it could not reasonably be suggested 
that they were employees of the school 
within the meaning of the Act. Nor 
could they, in that situation, have been 
considered as employees of the rail- 
road merely because the school’s gradu- 
ates would constitute a labor pool from 
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which the railroad could later draw 
its employees. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was not intended to penalize 
railroads for providing, free of charge, 
the same kind of instruction at a place 
and in a manner which would most 
greatly benefit the trainees.” 
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mal driving conditions, to see if the 
back of your neck does not ache at 
the end of the trip. Yet, I doubt if 
many drivers actually steer with the 
back of the neck. The pain is caused 
by emotional tension. Specific data is 
available to prove that emotional up- 
sets play an important part in physical 


Services At Your Door 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 


Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 


livery at no extra cost. 
APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 





State Coverage 
INDUSTRIAL REAL 
ESTATE 
The Charles T. Lincoln Co., 
Realtors 
746 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 


3 Colony Street, Meriden 
3 Elizabeth Street, Derby 





complaints, and to the degree with 
which those complaints interfere with 
the worker's productivity, industry 
cannot afford to neglect them. 


“It would be presumptuous to claim 
that 95 per cent, or 50 per cent, or 
even 25 per cent of all absenteeism or 
accidents originate in emotional dis- 
turbances; or to jump to the conclu- 
sion that our present day understand- 
ing of human emotions is the panacea 
for all problems of production. Never- 
theless, if a better understanding of 
the human emotions as they relate to 
the factory could contribute 3 per cent, 
or 2 per cent, or 1 per cent to produc- 
tivity, it might mean the difference 
between profit and loss. . . . 

“The fact remains that the doctor 
or the foreman who knows whether 
his patient or his worker needs en- 
couragement or a good shove for in- 
centivation is a production genius. 

“So it is that I suggest encouraging 
the foreman to become a student of 
human nature and to gain experience 
in developing the will to do, which 
brings us to the necessity of educating 
the foreman of today instead of fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the foreman 
of yesteryear and yestercentury.” 


Observations 
. (Continued from page 34) 


than-carload and any-quantity com- 
modity rates within the New England 
area. All of these proposals tend to 
increase the differential between the 
cost of doing business in New Eng- 
land and other sections of the country 
more favorably situated because of 
their proximity to sources of raw ma- 
terials. 

The futures of transportation agen- 
cies and industry in New England are 
inseparable. 


xk * 


A TOTAL NET INCOME OF 
$288.5 million was reported by Class 
I line-haul steam railways for the year 
1946. This was the smallest net since 
1940 even though the carriers included 
in their 1946 accounts federal income 
tax credits amounting to $170.5 mil- 
lion or the equivalent of nearly 60 per 
cent of their reported net. Net deficits 
aggregating $65.2 million were report- 
ed by 35 roads while net incomes total- 
ing $353.7 million were reported by 
90 roads, these figures being based on 
their monthly returns for 1946. 


DIAMONDS for INDUSTRY 


WHEEL DRESSERS 


BORING and TURNING TOOLS 


GAGE CONTACTS 


DIAMOND TOOL AND DIE WORKS 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 


6-0284 
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PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





Purchasing and Sales Relationships — 


Past and Future* 


and selling policies of the past, 
as we knew them in the 20’s and 
the 30's. 

Sources of supply were carefully 
selected, well-sold, and every effort was 
made to anticipate needs, The relation- 
ships were very close, the buyer visited 
the seller's plant, saw his materials 
being manufactured, and made every 
effort to time his procurement so that 
the peaks and valleys of production 
would be leveled out, and specifica- 
tions were developed which did not 
unduly penalize the producer. The 
seller also went beyond the point of 
delivery of his material to the cus- 
tomer’s door, and became interested 
in its performance on the production 
line and in the finished product. 


F IRST let us analyze the purchasing 


Inventories were often carried by 
the supplier and delivery service syn- 
chronized with the production line, 
with the cooperation of the common 
carrier. In fact in many industries, 


* Condensation of address by Robert C. Kelley, 
Director of Purchases, Dresser Industries, 
Inc., before the New England Purchasing 
Conference. 
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such as the automotive, the storeroom 
was eliminated on many items and 
incoming shipments moved directly to 
the conveyors. 


Technical developments and im- 
provements were fostered, quality was 
of prime importance, and purchases 
were made on a value basis, the value 
being a combination of quality, service 
and price. 


Profits were made on both sides. 
The buyer profited by having a de- 
pendable source of supply, quality ma- 
terial at an equitable price which could 
be manufactured into a product and 
sold at a profit. The seller made a 
profit, too, otherwise it was not an 
equitable transaction, and in the long 
run the business relationship was not 
sound unless both profited. There were 
exceptions to this, of course, during 
the depression when neither the buyer 
nor seller profited. It has been my ex- 
perience that when prices go too low 
due to a business depression, the end 
product was depressed too, and the 
volume dropped to a point that no 
matter how cheap you bought the ma- 
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THE GEOMETRIC TOOL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION 
NEW HAVEN 15, CONNECTICUT 


terial, the entire operation was un- 
profitable. 

Sources were pretty well established 
in those days and while it was not a 
policy in general to confine purchases 
of major character to one source, 
changes in sources by the addition of 
new ones or the dropping of old ones 
were made infrequently, and then only 
for very sound reasons, such as poor 
quality, poor delivery, or increased 
demands. 

This pretty well summarizes the 
purchasing and sales relationships of 
the past. It was an orderly, methodi- 
cal age. The Purchasing Agent had 
time to think, time to plan, time to 
develop new sources, time to try out 
new materials, foster and cement closer 
buyer-seller relationships. Then one 
Sunday morning, the 7th of December, 
1941, the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor. 

The orderly, methodical age of pro- 
curement ended and a new age began. 
America converted to war production 
and many products and many sup- 
pliers with whom we had built up 
sound business relationships over the 
years disappeared. Some companies 
made half-hearted efforts, the best they 
could do during the war, to keep in 
touch with their old customers and 
supply them the best they could. 
Others ceased altogether and concen- 
trated 100% on war products. 

With the end of the war many con- 

(Continued on page 43) 

























ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





ITH the passing of the excess 
profits tax and renegotiation 
of war profits, some firms 
may have felt that there were no profit 
limiting laws still in effect. Such is 
not the case, however, as the so-called 
Vinson Act limits profits to be made 
on certain contracts and subcontracts. 

The Vinson Act was approved in 
1934 and established a profit limita- 
tion of 10% of the total contract price 
with respect to contracts for the con- 
struction of naval aircraft and vessels, 
where the award exceeded $10,000. 

The Act was amended in 1936 so 
that the 10% profit limitation applied 
to the total contract prices of all sub- 
ject contracts completed during the 
taxable year and also provided that if 
a net loss resulted, such a loss could 
be carried forward to apply against 
similar gains in the succeeding taxable 
year. 

In 1939, the Act was further amend- 
ed to provide a 12% profit limitation 
on naval aircraft contracts and the 
Act was also made applicable to con- 
tracts for aircraft or any portion there- 
of for the Army to the same extent 
and manner as the Act applied to simi- 
lar contracts for the Navy. 

The “Second Revenue Act of 1940” 
suspended the profit limiting provi- 
sions of the Vinson Act. This suspen- 


FOR MORE THAN ADEQUATE WIRING 


sion expired, however, on the date of 

repeal of the excess profits tax. For 

taxpayers on the calendar year basis, 
the profit limiting provisions of the 

Vinson Act again became operative on 

January 1, 1946. 

Briefly, the major provisions of the 
Act, at the present time, are as follows: 
1. Applies to contracts and/or sub- 

contracts for the construction of 
naval vessels, naval or army aircraft, 
or portions thereof if the contract 
price or subcontract price exceeds 
$10,000. 

2. Allowed profit, based on contract 

price is 10% for naval vessels or 

portions thereof and 12% for naval 
or army aircraft, or portions thereof. 

No contract to which the Act 

would apply shall be made unless 

the contractor agrees: 

a. To make a report, under oath, 
to the Secretary of the Navy (or 
Army) upon completion of the 
contract. 

b. To pay into the Treasury profit 
in excess of that allowed by the 
Act. 

4. No subdivision of any contract or 
subcontract, for the same article or 
articles, shall be made for the pur- 
pose of evading the Act. 

5. Plant and books shall at all times 
be subject to audit and inspection 
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by properly designated persons. 

6. No subcontract to which this Act 
would apply shall be made unless 
the subcontract agrees to the fore- 
going conditions. 

It would seem advisable to restudy 
the Act and the related regulations to 
determine whether the Act applies to 
any accepted contracts or subcontracts 
and to determine whether require- 
ments as to reporting and payment are 
being met. 


xk * 


THE DEFINITION of the term 
“regular rate” under the Wage and 
Hour Law in connection with the com- 
putation of overtime pay has been 
established by recent court decisions 
to include bonus payments under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

On June 10, 1946, the Supreme 
Court denied a writ of certiorari in 
the case of Walling v. Richmond Screw 
Anchor Company, and left in effect 
a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the 2nd Circuit, which held 
that bonuses paid to employees at the 
employer's discretion, solely upon au- 
thorization of the company’s board of 
directors, and without legal or con- 
tractual: compulsion, had to be includ- 
ed in the employee earnings for com- 
puting their “regular rate” upon which 
overtime must be paid. 

On January 16, 1947, the same Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision of the District Court in the 
case of Walling v. Garlock Packing 
Company, holding that the “regular 
rate” of the packing company em- 
ployees was affected by quarterly 
bonuses, paid to employees upon au- 
thorization by the board of directors, 
under a plan which the court found 
could be “withdrawn, modified, or 
amended at any time by the company.” 


The Wage Hour Administrator has 
in the past held that bonuses or gifts 
paid less frequently than every three 
months do not affect the “regular 
rate.” However, his arguments in the 
two cases mentioned indicate a 
changed opinion: namely, that any 
bonus which is regularly paid affects 
the “regular rate” of employees re- 
ceiving it even though payments are 
discretionary. 

Based on the court decisions cited, 
it would appear that the implication is 
that bonuses of fixed amounts or in 
terms of a certain number of hours 
pay, etc., must be distributed pro rata 
over the number of weeks of employ- 
ment during the calendar year to 
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which such bonuses attach, and a new 
hourly rate established for the purpose 
of overtime calculation. 


However, bonuses which are based 
on a percentage of total earnings (in- 
cluding overtime and _ production 
bonuses) would appear to be in con- 
formance with and satisfy all the re- 
quirements of the Law as interpreted 
by the courts and the administrator. 


The above Court Decisions place 
many companies, who have regularly 
shared profits with their employees or 
have paid semi-annual or annual 
bonuses of one kind or another, in a 
position where they could be com- 
pelled to recompute the overtime rate 
of pay, and pay double the so-called 
“underpayments” as a penalty under 
the Wage and Hour Law. 
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cerns were fortunate in being able to 
reestablish the purchasing-sales rela- 
tionships which they had enjoyed in 
the other era, but things were not the 
same. Factors beyond the control of 
the supplier intervened. New sup- 
pliers, new concerns, and new products 
appeared and joined the merry race for 
raw materials. 


This brings us to the selling policies 
and purchasing policies of the future. 
Sources of supply will still be carefully 
selected but they will be more diversi- 
fied in the future. More companies will 
share in our business. 


The trend on inventories will be to 
control them better and to distribute 
them more equitably between the 
buyer and seller. In the old days the 
seller was forced to carry most of the 
load—today the buyer has to carry it. 
In the future it will be more of a 
50-50 basis as I see it. 


The salesman of the future will be 
more technically trained. It is encour- 
aging to see many of our large com- 
panies starting training schools for 
salesmen. The buyer of the future will 
be more technically trained, too. 


Profits will be smaller, but there will 
still be profits. Knowledge of produc- 
tion and materials costs has increased 
greatly during the war, and this fact, 
coupled with increased competition for 
business, which signs point to being 
not far off, will prevent the sales of all 
but specialized items on a long profit 
basis. 


Buyers will be more receptive to 
considering new accounts. Many of you 
have had to turn to new sources dur- 
ing the present emergency and the 
moral obligation to stay with the sup- 
plier who has seen you through in an 
emergency will be hard to overcome. 
It will be easier for the salesman to 
get by the front door and get new 
accounts, but it will be harder to hold 
them. 


Exclusive and non-competitive set- 
ups will be less common. Many of 
them have broken down during the 
emergency and today we find the 
former exclusive handlers of a certain 
product handling three or four com- 
petitive lines. These violations of ex- 
clusive sales contracts have been over- 
looked in the struggle to get materials 
and supplies. 


We should be tolerant today. Some 
short-sighted people in procurement 
try to threaten and cajole suppliers 
who will not take their business. Sell- 
ers, selfishly perhaps, are trying to ap- 
praise the future of these endeavors 
and choose the spots, both geographi- 
cally and individually, where they will 
ship the merchandise available. We in 
purchasing have to sell our concern 
to the suppliers. 





Export News 
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ture in this country and in the United 
Kingdom of identical items, although 
a caution will be found that a decision 
to manufacture there should be based 
on “basically sound economic consid- 
erations.” We feel, of course, that any 
decision now which should lead a 
manufacturer to establish a branch 
plant in the market under discussion 
should be double-checked to see wheth- 
er the U. S. product’s landed cost 





might not be lower than an estimated 
cost of a U. K. produced equivalent. 
Evidence exists to show that many an 
American article, after paying freight, 
insurance, and duties of 25% upwards, 
can compete in the British market with 
a very favorable price differential. 
When we consider that the estab- 
lishment of a branch plant is a long- 
range venture, the comparative cost 
figure is a vital factor to consider. At 
the present time American goods are 
experiencing great difficulty in reenter- 
ing or penetrating the British market, 
but the long-range programs of a suc- 
cessful International Trade Organiza- 
tion should change the situation. 


Industry Need 
Not Be Ugly 


Beautify your buildings with 
easy growing “Boston Ivy”’ 
(Ampelopsis Veitchii). Bos- 


ton Ivy is the most satisfac- 


tory clinging type vine which 


will grow well in New Eng- 
land. Large three-year old 
transplanted plants which, 
when planted two feet apart 
in fertile ground, will hide 
ugly factory walls to the 
second story in two years. 
Minimum lots of 100, at a 
price of 25¢ each f.o.b. Man- 


chester, Conn. 


C. R. BURR 
and COMPANY, Inc. 


119 OAKLAND STREET 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE index of general business 
activity in Connecticut fell off 
one point in February to an esti- 
mated 51% above normal. This re- 
flects the first decline in the manufac- 
turing employment index in several 
months, as well as a fractional drop 
in manhours worked in Connecticut 
factories. The dips in these indexes, 
however, were relatively slight and the 
high levels of the previous month gen- 
erally are being maintained. The Na- 
tional Index remained unchanged at 
an estimated 37% above normal with 
basic industries such as steel produc- 
tion and auto manufacturing reaching 
new peacetime highs. Preliminary data 
indicate a continued expansion of the 
shipments and inventories of manu- 
factured goods. 

Reports of accessions to and separa- 
tions from Connecticut's force of in- 
dustrial workers, as compiled by the 
State Department of Labor, registered 
a significant change of trend recently. 
Throughout 1946, the number of ad- 
ditions outstripped separations in each 
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month in line with the gradual growth 
of industrial employment. At the be- 
ginning of 1947, the gap between ac- 
cessions and separations had narrowed 
noticeably and on several occasions the 
weekly total of force losses exceeded 
the gains. However, it wasn’t until the 
close of February that a substantial 
change became evident. For the week 
ending March 1 there were 5,835 ac- 
cessions as against 7,050 separations, 
while the corresponding figures for the 
next week were 5,880 and 7,125 re- 
spectively. There are several contribut- 
ing factors to this shift of employment, 
among which are: (1) a shortage of 
steel in the metal working industries; 
(2) a weakening in the market for 
heavy machine tools because of the 
sales of surplus equipment by the War 
Assets Administration; (3) a slack 
period in the woolen mills; (4) retool- 
ing in various aircraft plants; and (5) 
construction stoppages because of the 
weather. Activity in the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Offices, which 
had been at a low point for several 


months, has shown a recent tendency 
to increase, part of which is accounted 
for by persons who had removed them- 
selves from the labor market after V-J 
Day and now, with their financial re- 
serves running low and pressed by the 
high cost of living, appear more anx- 
ious to work. 

The index of construction activity 
remained unchanged at an estimated 
56% above normal for the month of 
February. Contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, the 1946 surge in construction 
has not maintained its momentum in 
recent months. In view of the latest 
studies by the Staff of the Housing 
Expediter, the estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Labor predicting a “million 
new homes in 1947” should now be 
revised downward by 20 to 25%. With 
the prevailing high material and labor 
costs, plus the uncertainties about 
future developments, an undercurrent 
of caution has pervaded both the con- 
struction industry and potential home 
owners. 

A comparison of Connecticut fac- 
tory wages for December 1946 with 
those of a year earlier, reveals that 
basic hourly rates increased from $1.09 
to $1.23 for males, and from $.82 to 
$.98 for females. The total weekly 
take-home pay for men advanced from 
$50.01 to $56.00, and for women the 
rise was from $31.61 to $37.87. This 
represents an over- -all wage increase 
of 13% as against an 18% rise in the 
cost of living for the same period, in- 
dicating a shrinkage in real wages dur- 
ing 1946. Early developments in 1947 
show a tendency toward upward wage 
adjustments. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air Conditioning as 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Hartford 


Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft Sree fuel 
pumps, water pumps & es” plugs 

West Poartford 

Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div 


United Aircraft 
Corp 


Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Compan 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 

Permatex Fabrics Corp The 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Assemblies—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 
Rostand Mfg Co The (windshields, seats and 
body hardware) Milford 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Balls 

Aime Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


New Haven 


Banks 
Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Ansonia 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Norma-Hoffmann 


Bearings 
roller) 


Corp 


Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 
N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 


Hartford Belting Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Thames Belting Co The 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) 
Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent ~— 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 
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Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Uncas Finishing Corp Mechanicsville 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
L R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Bouillon Cubes 
Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Portland 
Hartford 


Maggi New Milford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Boxes Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper Steet 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Pataent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 
American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) se 
risto 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Whipple and Choate Company The “a 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 


Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 

(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
LC White Company The Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


ages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 


Mfg Co Inc 


Card Clothing 

Clothing Co The (for textile 
Stafford Springs 
Carpets and Rugs 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 

Carpet Lining 
Brothers Co 
Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Electro Motive 
trimmer) 


The (mica & 
Willimantic 


Standard 
mills) 


Card 


Thompsonville 


Palmer Fitchville 


Bridgeport 

Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 

Sradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Rooth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 


sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a spe- 
cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Cor 
Wiepihens 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 
Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 

National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Coinmaster Products 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitch ville 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 

52 Richard St West Haven 

Communication Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 

Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc. The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
- Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 


and containers to specifications) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 


Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire. 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
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Copper Shingles 


New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgepcrt Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
) M Ney Company The Hartford 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Tool and Die Works 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriber Corporation The 
Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
; Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Diamond Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Harttord 
New Haven 


New Britain 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 


Manchester 
Derby 


die castings) Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 


ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 


Palmer Fitchville 


(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries : 
Goodvear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“Plasti-Cleer,” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Hartford 


Collinsville 

Elastic Webbing p 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
(Advt.) 


T S 
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Electric Appliances 

80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Silex Co The 


Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“Durabilt’’) 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Electronics 
Arthur T Hatton & Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


(trade mark 
Winsted 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Hartford 
Plainville 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Hartford 
Plainville 


New Haven 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The 
freight) 
General Elevator Service Co 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 


(passenger and 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Hamden 


The (including 


Portland 
Engines 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 

Chromium Process Comnany The Shelton 
1. C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Envelopes 


E N Cc ON 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
Felt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc 
C H Norton Co The 
Rogers Corporation, 


Manchester 
North Westchester 
jSeeeiity ) Manchester 
le Cards 
Standard Card Cinthine Co The 
Stafford 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 

Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
= P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
Milford 


Springs 


Milford 


St 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The 


M Backes’ 


New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 

Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 

Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, Southport 
Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 
and steel) Stamford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

Bridgeport 


steel) 


Gilman 


Galvanizing 


Gauges 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 

ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
General Plating 

Chromium Process Co The (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 

Glass and China 

Silver Co The (silver decorated) 

Meriden 


Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Rocknell 


Glass Blowing 

Macalaster Bicknell Company 
Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 

Glass Cutters 

Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Glass Processing 
Glass Company Ine 
Box 8 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, 


New Haven 


Fletcher 


Woodbury 


East Hartford 
bags) 
Bristol 
Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating. 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 

Greeting Cards 
Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 

Centerless Grinding Co Inc 

custom grinding; 

laces, 


AD New Havev 


The (Precision 
centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 
Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 
Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Company The 
(builders) Stamford 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Manufacturing 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 
(Advt.) 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Coe, 


Middletown 


Hartford 


aterbury 
Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 


Bridgeport 


Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jib Borer . 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


Plantsville 
New Britain 


American Standard Co 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Jig Grinder 
Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Ins 
Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 


Moore Special Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Shelton 


New Haven 


A W Flint Co 


Verplex Company The Essex 
Lamps 

Rostand Mfg Company The (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical multi- mate) 
ridgeport 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The a, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 


The (pack- 
Middletown 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Lithographing 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Locks—Banks 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


; Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div ce. Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Locks—Specal Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—dZipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 


Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


Thomaston 
(Machines & 


Fenn 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) Southington 

Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 

Mystic 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 

Torrington 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 

Botwinik Brothers New Haven 

J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 

Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 

Machines 

Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 

Special Devices Inc (Speciale new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 

Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 

drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Machine Bases 

The State Welding Co (Fabricated Steel & 

Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machine Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (precision on 


molds, tools, dies, etc.) Unionville 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 
Products Co Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div Amcrican Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
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Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Engines 
Company (running 


Bridgeport 


Kilborn-Sauer 

searchlights) 
Lathrop Engine Co The 

Marine Equipment 

Rostand Mfg Co The (portlights, deck, cabin 


lights and 
Fairfield 
Mystic 


sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel and 

rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 

Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg P The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 


Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury 


Hamden 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Watebrury 91 
Waterbury Compoain Inc Waterbury 
Metal pond 
Excelsior Hardware Co T Stamford 

Metal atten . 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 
J A Otterbein Company 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The Unionville 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 

and steel) Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Wigtortary 91 


Stanley Works The New Britain 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Suppipies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 
Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

(Advt.) 
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Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgpeort 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 
Sident Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 


Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Olives 


John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 


Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Package Sealers 
Better Pacckages Inc Shelton 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
tubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Paints and Enamels 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 


‘anta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Paseenpert 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Walling 
Warner Brothers mere The Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) . 
Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Passenger Transportation 

Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 

Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 

Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The _ Bridgeport 

Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc Stamford 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers Meriden 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and e per) 

Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
coper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 

Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 


Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 


Plastic—Moulders 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (custom work of 
compression oe Unionville 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 
Hartford 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The Hartford 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
Aprtereries Hall Company 
acDermid Incorporated 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a cbetese, choking 
device) Tarifftville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Naugatuck 


Danielson 


Preserves : 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) Meriden 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
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CON N ECT 


c UT 


resses 
Henry & Wright eee ane Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard Co The Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company ~~ 


Manchester 


w Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The ee 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
Walker-Rackliff Company The New Haven 
Printing Presses 

Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 

Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Pumps 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 

Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern a —~ New Haven 

inches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mie. Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
: Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and ogger) 
artford 
Railroad Equipment 
Rostand Mfg Co The (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium) 
kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


Retaine 
Hartford Steel Ball Co ‘The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The 
P Townsend Manufacturing Co 
Hartford 


L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
J H Session & Sons Bristol 
— & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 
er) Waterbury 
Riackaiies Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
= and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


er) Depnongest 
Sasien Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(iron) ae } 
vt. 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 
The 
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Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing 


Bronze) 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 


Company 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for botties) 
Derby 
Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Waterville 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 
Corporation The (socket 
West Hartford 
Waterbury 91 


Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw 
set and socket cap) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Screw Machines 

H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 

Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 

Apex Tool Co Ince The 

Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 


Bridgeport 


and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticlut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 

Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co Woodbury 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts 


Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1% 


Humason Mfg Co The 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 


New Haven 

” capacity) 
New Haven 
Forestville 


Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Shelton 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 


Seasoning 

Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 
Sewing Machines 
Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 


New Milford 


Greist 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 


Bridgeport 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Shipment Sealers 


Waterbury 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 
ignals 


Sig 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid & Chemical —_ . 
WV aterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber 
Kwik zippers) 


; Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


Company 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc (designed and built) 
Danbury 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 

drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 

Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spreads 
Brothers Co 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc (mattreses and 
Bridgeport 


Palmer Fitchville 


Torrington 


Owen Silent 
furniture) 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
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Springs—Furniture 
— Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
; Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 

D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
J W Bernston .Company (Coil and Torsion) 

Plainville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Stampings—Small 

Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 

Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
- Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel Products 
Co (Permanent) Stamford 
Steel Strapping 

Stanley Works The 


Steel—Structural 
Berlin Construction Co Inc The (fabricated) 
Berlin 


New Britain 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company 
industrial, skate, carriage) 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Bristol 


The (textile, 
Middletown 


Waterbury 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 


State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Co The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
ea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) 

Therapeutic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated 
Thermometers . 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 

Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 


Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial cot- 

ton sewing) Moodus 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 

Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 
matic) 


Time Recorders 


Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 


Timers, Interval 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Timing Devices 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Bristol 
Centerbrook 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 


Vanderman 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (special) 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Trucks—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

State Welding Company The Hartford 

Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 

Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
E Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


E N 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 

Uphoistery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 

Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 

Spencer Turbine Co The 
Valves 
Company 


Hartford 


Norwalk Valve 


(sensitive check 
valves) 5 


South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 
Velvets 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Vises 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Washers 


American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn- Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) 3 Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Waterproof Dressings for Leather 

Viscol Company The Stamford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


E 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 


State Welding Company The 


_  Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
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Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels 
Hall Mfg Co 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


Ansonia 


Windsor Locks 


Branford 


Waterbury 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
Verplex Company The 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Oakville 
Essex 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Wire Goods 
Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Hartford 


American 


Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 
Wire Partitions 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 
Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Woodwork 


C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The 


Portland 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Norwich 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt). 

































































































































































































aceon accurate 
tool and die work 


They serve as locating pins for the 
diemaker’s work — and then go on to 
general duty as pins and pivots in vari- 
ous machine assemblies. By their accu- 
racy and strength they retain precision 
standards in tool and die assemblies 
under punishing stresses. 


They are ground to a limit of .0002” 
over basic size, with an allowable toler- 
ance of plus or minus .0001”. Surfaces 
are finely polished; subsequently treated 
with a rust-preventive. 


Metallurgically in a class with ALLEN Hex- 
Socket Screws: — made of the same special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, heat-treated to an 
extremely hard surface, with a core of the right 
toughness to prevent ““mushrooming” when 
driven into a tight hole... Tensile strength, 
240,000 to 250,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. . . Typically 
the Allen high safety-factor in HOLDING- 
POWER. 





Ask your local ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and dimensional data . . . the same 
Distributor who serves you dependably 
with Allen Hex - Socket Screws. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, US A 





Service Section 
SALES MANAGER: 


Experienced executive 
of ability, 49, seeks preliminary conference 
with manufacturer requiring increased an- 


nual volume of sales through Wholesale Hard- 
ware, Mill Supply, Department Store; Allied 
Domestic and Foreign Jobbers. Sound back- 
ground, capable organizer, modern understand- 
ing advertising and sales promotion. Present 
connection nets $12-12M but transfer of Cor- 
porations’ stock indicates advisability of change 
during 1947. Address P. W. 1459. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
immediately available—last eleven years as as- 
sistant with large Connecticut Industry— 
previous nine years Trunk Line Railroad— 
college graduate—capable handling complete 
traffic department. Address P. W. 1461. 
FOR SALE: 1 Ecco High Frequency, Type 
SM-7 WGS 16-20 KVA Converter. 1 Ecco 
High Frequency, Type SM-7 GP Combination 
Harden & Braze Stand for Oil and Water. 
Address S. E. 1966. 


FOR SALE: 158 Pulleys—flat face American 
steel—from 8” x 6” to 46” x 12”. Address 
S. E. 1970. 


FOR SALE: 4000 plywood discs 191%” dia. 
¥,”" width; 200 pcs. .062 Ga. Steel 1 9/16” x 
1 9/16” channel 10’ 2,000 feet; 500 pcs. .065 
Ga. Steel No. 298 Channel 10’ 5,000 feet. 
Address S. E. 1977. 


FOR SALE: Approx. 7000 Ibs. 4 5/16” wide 
x .64 thick-x 6’ long Phosphor Bronze. These 
sheets are in excellent condition. Address S. E. 
1978. 

FOR SALE: 34 boxes—(50 Ibs. each) or 
approximately 1700 lbs. of 3/32 Gray Devil 
No. 2 Welding Rod. Address S. E. 1981. 

FOR SALE: One Thompson Welder, Model 
126-C, No. 4540-10 K.W., 220 volts. Price 
$250.00, f.o.b. Platform. Address S. E. 1986. 
WANTED: New or used motor 30 or 40 
H.P., 3600 R.P.M., 550 volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycle. Address S. E. 1990. 
FOR SALE: 1 Niagara Duplicator C2R6117, 
new. Address S. E. 1995. 

FOR SALE: 900 lbs. 2/SO Aluminum .010 
x 1” wide in coils; 4,700 Ibs. 2/SO Aluminum 
011 x 1 15/16” in coils; 5,000 Ibs. .0063 x 
1 13/32” light annealed 70-30 Brass in coils. 
Address S. E. 1997. 


FOR SALE: 75 ton HPM press, 90” 
fast return, rapid traverse, serial No. 
motor—100 HP, 440 volt, 60 cycle, pressure— 
2350 pounds per square inch, bed area—31” x 
30”, distance between columns—31”, daylite— 
21” from bed, 2 uprights and 4 tie rods. Ad- 
dress S. E. 1998. 


FOR SALE: Infra-Red Tunnel, with gold 
plated reflectors, in sections to make up 25” in 
length. Excellent condition. Will sell all or 
part, complete with lamps, at sacrifice. Address 
S. E. 2004. 


SALES MANAGERS: New and improved 
products are important news. Many publica- 
tions will print your story if it is properly 
presented. Write for details on a plan under 
which you are relieved of all details and pay 
only for results produced. No retainer or fees. 


Address PDS-1. 
ADVERTISING PROCEDURE: Your sec- 


retary can be your advertising manager if she 
has the proper records, controls, and_ files 
covering your promotional activity. Simplified 
methods and forms, developed through twenty 
years with wide range of organizations, are 
available at moderate cost and on satisfaction 
guaranteed basis. Address PDS-2. 
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Telephone BRIDGEPORT 5-8174 








YOU CAN CALL 
THE BROWNS, T00! 


A lot of people besides the Brown 
family benefited when a tele- 
phone was installed at the 
Browns’ house last week. Every- 
one who calls the Browns or is 
called by them finds his own tele- 
phone offering a service that 
wasn’t there before. That's al- 
ways the way with telephone 
service — the more people who 
have it, the more valuable it be- 
comes to each. Last year in Con- 
necticut we added 78,000 tele- 
phones — twice as many as we 
ever added in a single year 
before. And we're going full- 
speed ahead in 1947, constantly 
increasing the value of telephone 
service to everyone. 
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Case, Lockwoop AND BRAINARD 


Hartford Connecticut 


COLOR 


Color in Printing. 
Valuable when you need it — 


expensive when you don’t. 


Consult us before you 
complete your printing 


specifications. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
A Division of 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. © HARTFORD, CONN. 
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